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FIRST PART. 



Toil and poverty will be no more among men; 
Nature affords infinite powers and wealth; 
Let us but observe and reason* 

The wise examines befiire he jodgei^ 
The fixd judges befoe be examines. 
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BE lTJlKMJ:lALUKIiJED, That on the 14th day of 
November Anno Domini, 1832, J* A. Etzler, of the 
Mtid District, butfa deposited in this Office the title of a 
Booki the title of which is in the words following, to 
wit ; 

"TA* ParaMsBj mthin the reach of M men, with- 

oul labor ^ by powers of nature and machinery ; an 

address to aU inteUi^viu r/im, two parts. By 

J. A. Btzler.*' 

"Toil and poverty will be no more among men ; 
nature affords infinite powers and wealth ; let us 
but observe and reason." 

"The fvise ^zmines before he judges ; 
the ftol jud^ he^e he examines.** 

The right whereof he claims as author, in conformi- 
ty witli an act of Congress entitled "An act to amenl 
'the several acts i^espeetiog e^^rjghts.** 
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PREFACE. 

Look here, ye plriloaopheCT; ye speculatorff, ye epi- 
cureans, ye philantlnropials, ye> who seek the philoso- 
phers* stone, ye> who undergo all hardships and dan- 
gers, and traverse the ocean from one extremity to tlie 
otlier in search of money ; — a ne\% easy, ftmit and 
short road to the summit of your wishes Itf sbown.-*- 
Ye, whoa^e tired of life's toil and vmtbns, drop your 
tool, pause a little, and look hem at the means tor a 
new life free of labor, full of enjoyments and pleasures ; 
collect your tlioughts, and reflect with the greatest 
fioUcitude, that you are capable of, upon the means Md 
ways presented to you here, for the ^eatest human 
hairiness imaginable, for yourselves, for the ofcyecteo^' 
your endearments, and for your posterity for ever. 

Here is no idle fancy, no vain system presented to 
amuse you merely i no scheme for deceivuig you or 
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for cheating you out of your money ; — but only sub- 
stantial means for your greatest happiness are here 
displayed hetore your eyes, in a fair, open, and honest 
way ; no sacrifice^ no trust, no risk is asked of yoUf 
nothing but the trouble to examine.— If the author be 
in error— why, you will then soon discover it ; but if 
he is right, then no endeavors, even of the greatest 
prater, will be able to disprove the exhibited truths. 

*'Why gives the author bo great invaluable discove* 
ries to the public, discoveries, which, if true, he might 
sell for millions of dollars 1— Or is he so simple^ as not 
to know how to avail himsetf of his discoveries for his 
best profit r — 

These are questions, you probably will ask. I will 
answer them directly. It is because I Y^rant to sell 
these my productions at the highest price I can get for 
them, just as you do with yours in the market Now, 
mere millioas of dollars are too low a priee for my dis- 
coveries. — I want to sell them at a much higher rate 
*^t the rate of seeing all my fellow*men, and myself 
witli them together, in the enjoyment of the greatest 
iiappinese that human life be capable of ^ becauae I see 
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there is no danger in it, the world being large enough 
and having means enough for affording the greatest 
happiness, tliat can be thought of, not only for myself 
and a few friends, but for all men on earth. 

Well, if I cannot get this high price for these pre- 
doctioosof mine^ I shall tiiea do^ as yon do withyouxBi 
when you cannot get your demand, sell them at a low- 
er rate, that is, for mere money, perhaps to some other 
people, or government, to whomsoever that will buy 
them, or even, if I cannot help it, if the public should 
tun deaf ears to me, perhaps to some cmming wealthy 
speculators, and let them do with them what they 
please. 

To understand this, without troubling yourselves 
with reading first the whole booii, I will give you a 
brief explanation on the subject 

I show here, Hiat there are powers m nature, suffici* 
ent to eflbctinone year more than hitherto all meb 
on earth couU do in many thousands ofyears; that 
these powers may be applied, to do all human labors 
I diowyouthe system of establishments for it— and fi- 
nally, that the most profitable, shortest and ^tsiest way 
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to put them iuto operation for such great purposes i?, 
to form asiodationB in the manner pointed out^ so as 
to enable the ridh and the poor, t(f participate fully in 
ail the possible greatest benefits of these discoveries^ 
by paying a share not greater than the price of a lotte- 
ry ticket, not be&roi however, he is perfectly con* 
vinced of the truth of my assertions, and only into the 
hands of his own choice, not in. mine ; for I want to 
have no eoneelrn in the money a&urs fer the execution 
of the proposals ; I engage myself only for eommunir 
eating the contrivances asJar as required. 

' THE AUTHOR. 
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FELLOW-MEN I 

I prcnhite to show tbe means for creating a para* 
' dise wifhin ten years, where every thing desirable for 
human life may be had for every man in superabun- 
daace« without labor, without pay; where the whole 
face of natttT)6 is changed into the most beautiful form 
of which it be capable; where man may live in the 
most magnificent palaces, in all imaginable refinements 
' c^ttixury, in th^ most delightful gardens; where he may 
accomplish, without his labor, in one year more than 
hitherto could be done in thousands of years; he may 
level mduntiuns, sink vallqnSf create lakes, drain 
lakes and swamps, intersect every-where the land 
with beautiful canals, with roads for transporting hea- 
vy loads of midiy thdns^ tuns and for travelling 1008 
miles in 24 hours; he may cover the ocean with float- 
ing islands moveable in any desired direction with im- 
men6e pbwef and (Celerity, in per^ secm'ity and in 
all comforts fend fu jruiy, bearing gardens, palaces, with 
thousands of families, provided with rivulets of sweet 
water; h<e may ^Idre the interior of the globe, travel 
fixan pcJe to pole in ft fi»tiiight; he may provide hhn- 
self wiUi means unheardof yet, for increasing his know- 
ledgeof tte wbrhi, liiid eohisintelligecii:^ he xnay lead 
a life'of eklteiial^ ^f^iness, of enjoymeiftd unknown 
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yet, he may free himself from almost all tlie evilcj tliat 
afflict nmukind, except deatb» and even put death fiur 
beyond the common period of human life, and finally 
render it less afflicting: mankind may tlms live in, and 
eiijoy a new world &r superior to our present, aid raise 
themselves to a &r higher scale of beings. 

It may appear very wonderful, that none of these 
things, though they coo^^ehend all the olyeets man' 
may possibly desire in this world, ever existed yet, 
since thousands of years, and that they all should have 
originated from one single individual. But this wonder 
will greatly diminish, if not entirely cease, when it will 
be seen, that these great promises are founded on facts 
well known, that any man of common sense, if he ever 
had bestowed full attention upon, tiaem, would have 
come, ultimately, to the same or similar results as I am 
about to show; and when it is considered, that many 
contrivances of modem times have led to great comferts 
and advantages unknown to the ancients, though tliey 
had the same mental faculties of leaking them: they 
passed thousands of years in ignorance and errors, 
thinking always themselves to have reached the sum- 
mit of human perfection^ History teaches but too 
plainly, that the progress of human knowledges and 
intelligence was every-where most tediously dow. 
Individuals, who attempted sometimes to disperse new 
valuable truths, were not listened to^ and considered 
insane in proportion their truths deviated from tiie com- 
mon track of the unthinking, or unreasoning multitude. 
OiMT. present age is yet liable to the same gr^t evil;— 
instances in proof of this are to bp found in plenty; yet 
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as it is superior to the preceding ages, it is liable to 
this spiritual sloth in a less degree. After an attentive 
perusal of this work, after scHUe calm reflection npm 
the subject, it will be found, tliat the promised great 
ends ate attainable to £he ftill extent and meaning of 
the words, without tay wonder, without any hidden 
power or secret of nature, but by a few most simple 
contrivances. 

The basis of my proposals is, that there are powers 
in nature at- the disposal of man, million times greater 
than all men on* earth could eflfect, with their united 
exertions, by their nervee and sinews. If I can show, 
that sucii a superabundance of power is at our disposal, 
what should be the objectionfl against applying them to 
our benefit in the best manner we can think of? — If 
we have the requisite power for mechanical purposes, 
it is then but a matter of human contrivancey to invent « 
adapted tools or machines for application. Powers 
must pre-exist; they cannot be invented; they may be 
discovered; no mechanisBi can produce powei^ it would 
be as absurd to invent tools, that ym& without any 
applied power to put then) in operation; machineries, 
of whatever contrivance they he, axe nothing but tools 
more or less cmbmed. I think this remaA not to be 
superfluous, because many men, even of talents in me- 
<Aanics, have enx>neousIy idteriahed the idea of in- 
venting mechanisms workmg of themselves mthout 
given power, and have, uselessly bestowed time and . 
ei^enses on the mvention of a perpetual motion.*^ 
I widi my proposals not to be precipitantly confounded 
With such vain schemes* 

I* 
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Tlie chief objects of my statements are, therefore, 
the powers to be appliiod; the application of them is 
but cf secondary importance: Ais may be of an infi- 
nite variety ; that of the greatest advantage is the 
most preferable. When you are once convinced, that 
there is power enough at ouv disposal for the gteat 
purposes in view, then you have the proof, that the 
attainment of the purposed ends is possible : the quea- 
tkm is then not more : whether the promised tUogs 
are attainable, but how t — • 

The powers are chiefly to be derived 1) fi:am wind, 
3} fiom the tide» or the rise and &U of the oceim caur> 
sed by tlie gravity between the moon and the ocean, 
and 3) from the sun-^ine, or the heat of the sun, by 
whieh water miay be tranaformed into -steam, whose 
expanrive power h to operate upon machineries^ though 
by a contrivance different from that actually in use. 

The waves of th^ ocean are also powers to be ap» 
|died« but as they are eatised by wind, they are indu-^ 
ded in the power of wind. Each of these powers re- 
quires no consumgtion of materials, but nothing but the 
materials for the construction' of the OtfiehinericiB. 

I shall at first endeavor to show the magnitude of 
each of these powers in its full extent over the whole 
world, beginning' with wdl imown fltcts \ this will, 
show the average power for any required extent of the 
»ur&ce of the globe. jBut as these powers are very 
ifie||ttlar and subject to interniptions ; tiienexl^objeet 
is to show, how they may be cctfiverted into powers 
tliat operate contmually and uniformly, fpr .ever un* 
til the machuiery be worn out at length, of in other 
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wardsi into perpetual motions. After this it wilL be 
the problem, hem to apply these perpetual motiotukof 
nature to the attainment of the purposes in view? 
I shall give a general outline of the system of ma- 
chineries fi>r effisctinff all pifomisecl purposes, ^ext 
to. this I shall state the objects- attainable by the^ 
means, and. tlxe condition of men,, that must result 
..from the iioeompUaluoeut of snoh pnrpoi^^ It will 
tlien appear from the nature* of tlie subject, tljat th-^ 
execution of the proposals is not qualitied for single 
individuals; for asone machine bsuffident, under the 
BUperintend^oe of a few nuen,. to supply many thou- 
sand families with all their wants, both natural and 
artififiial ones, the ooiiaeitiieisee would be but hurtful 
r to the laboring olasa^ as Ae price of thdr labors would 
sink almost to nothing, dangers and violences would 
. eii8iia«iid the eifeeta would be 'more destructive than 
' beneficial, even to the undertakers themselves, until 
after a series of convulsions a different order of things 
diould be established. It would be certainly a proper 
object ftt' the govenunent, to make the arr a ng em ent 
^ for the execution of these proposals;- but as the go- 
venmimt of our i»l&aa is the organ of the people^^si 
v^ll; tiiesulgeet must first be popular; but it 'cannot 
become popular before it is generally known and un- 
derstood. Therefore the execution of the prbposals is 
only qutiified' for a laarge body of intelligent men, who 
associate themselves without limiting the number, time 
and placei or coluitry. I shall therefore finally propose 
a, txxnstitulion for aasociation. l%e larger this society, 
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and the larger ike means, tbe grrettte^the ad vantages 
TWll be for every participating individual. 
I shall now state ; 

I) THE mWBR OP WIND. 

That there is power in wind, requires no proof of 
me. The uses of it in navigation and wtnd-mills are 
too well known. My object is to state, how much 
fowec there is in wind : I shall state it, in tlie full 
extent^ as ftr as it can be bnmghtin^ithin the disposal 
ot^ men over the whole sur^ce of the globe. 

To find a measure for a powert it is usual and pro- 
per to compare itsefl^t witih that a number of men 
or beasts are able to produce ; viz. in observing, how 
many men, horses, oxen &c. are requisite for produ- 
cing, within the same time, the same effect, which 
a certain power produces. Thus it is said e. g. : a 
filteam engine has 20 or 50 iuxrses' power, when 20 or 
50 horses would be requisite to produce the same 
effect. 

When we compare a steam-boat running by the 
power of its engme, ofwhidi die quantity in horses' g 
power is determinated, and a vessel sailing by the 
power of wind operating upon its aafls, we may find 
a measure of the latter power. Suppose a steam«boat 
and a sailing vessel, both exactly of the same size, 
form and burden or drought of water, and running 
nnder equal circumstances with equal velocity. It is 
then evident,, that the power of wind, operating upon 
the sails, is equal to that of the steam-engine in the 
steam-boat vessel sailing before the wind will, by a 
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good breeze, run at the rate of 6 — 10 knots or sea 
miles pr. hour, i e. 7 — 12 land miles. A steam^boat 

running at the same rate in still water, with a load 
of 4 — GOO tuns, will require an engine of about^ 
hq|8eB* power. The supposed sailing vessel will coq« 
sequently receive a power of wind of 50 horses. The* 
sur&ce of its sails, together witli its hull above water 
exposed to the wind, intersecting its curse in a right 
angle by an imaginary profile through tlie greatest 
dimensions of vessel and sails, be about 5000 square 
feet ; every 100 square feet wiU then receive l.horse's 
power. 

Long and many experiences with wind-mills prove 
this power ta be, in an average through the whole 
year, a great deal stronger. 

The Dutch have paid, smce centuries^ tlie greatest 
attention to the application of iirind on wind-mills for 
various purix)ses. Holland being a flat, level country 
affi)rds no fidls of water ; and this nation was therefore 
compelled to have recourse to the application of wind 
on mills. Induced by a most extensive commerce in 
all parts of the globe, the dutch nation applied this 
power for many economical and commercial purposes; 
& they have now in tlieir little country many thousand 
wind-mills. Hence it is, that dutch wind^miUs are 
taken for superkir patterns by otiier nations. 

The expeciences with dutch wind-mills show, that 
a mill' with 4 wings, each 30 feet long and 8 feet 
wide, operates, in an average, with a jx)wer of 8 Jiorscs. 
Th« surfiicc of each wing being, consequently, 240 
square foet, all four wmgs expose to the wind a sur- 
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. face of 960 square feet, but in an oblique angle with 
the directioa of the wind* which will liardly equal to 
the half of the^same eur^u^e, or 480 square feet, when 
intersecting the wind's direction in a right angle; 480 
square feet, receiving an average power of 8 horses, 
and 60 being one eighth of 480, the power of wind on 
60 square feet will, therefore, equal to 1 horse's power 
in an average. I shall, therefore, think myself free 
from exaggeration In takmg, instead of 60, 100 square 
feet of surface, operated upon hy wind in a right angle, 
as the avejrage measure of this power for 1 horse. 
Moreover it is to be borne in muid, that heavy wuida 
, con either not fully, or not at all be used both in sai- 
ling and on wind«mills ; because they have to diminis}i 
the sur&ces exposed to wuid, or to take them away 
altogether for fear of breakmg all to pieces ; while I 
purpose to make use of the whole power of any wind. 
Wind is, however, not every-where the same ave- 
rage power. I do not mean with respect to altitude, 
for differences aris|ng therefixnn may be remedied as 
will be seen hereafter, but I mean in geographical 
respects. There are parts of tlie globe, where calms 
and hardly perceptible breeaes for the greatest part of 
the thne are imvailing, while in others gales and 
strong winds are almost continually blowing. Within 
the tropical zone and nearly 30 degrees of nortii and 
south latitude, as fitr as cmitinents do not interfere, 
blows perpetually the trade wind. 30 degrees north 
and south form a belt of 60 degrees around the globe, 
which is exactly the half of the whole surfoce of the 
globe, of whiph not one fourth are continents^ On the 
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eontinaite within the same zone ore geiieraily galei , 
itt one season and d|uly regular bifoezes in the other, 
eucce^eding each other. In mountainous regions and 
their vicinity is, from variation of temperature, ahnost 
oontimially a strong wind. In the other parts of the 
globe out of this belt, there is genei*ally a greater ir- 
reguJarity. of winds, but in the whole no lees wind. ^ 
We may observe it every day by the lAoving oftim 
clouds, though we should not feel it on the ground, 
OB ac<^unt of the obstructions there.. The motions ot* 
the clouds ar^ as easily will be coneeived, a greal* 
deal swifter as tlie appearance i^hows : their distance 
or height is generally from ^ to 2 miles. Ima- 
^ gine now, you would see some object moving ofi the 
' ground at such a known distance, with the same appa- 
rent celerity as the clouds* and you will have a con- 
ception of &e swiftness of these motkms. Theobstnic- 
. tions on the ground, that may hinder the usual appli- 
catibnaof wind in many places, sae no objeote in my 
illtended mode of applying this power. ' - 

As my object is to give an estimation of the power 
of wind apt near to^ th$>.^th ae can be, it may not be 
xuperfoour^ 'Slafti^ my reasons in full for it, which 
requires a general view of the state of the atmosphere,. 
Its Jur as the knowledge of it, or aerology, teaches^ ^ 

*^0«^baii8phere isan oeeacn of a thin, cliistic, pen- 
derable fluid that surrounds the globe to the height of 
about 50 mile& 1$, extends itself by increase of heat, 
tiiid tcontcai^itseirby^ declli^ 
other body. Hence it is chiefly thia.t every variation 

. of tmpevalure'destioystfae equilibrium of the atmoi* 
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pberey by extending or contracting the amemm^ 
where. The weight of this fluid tends immediatdy 

to restore the equilibrium, like we isee on water, and 
causes thereby a current of air or wind.^ The varia* 
tion of tempeFBtore depending from locality, ftom the 
time of day, from the time of seasons, from physical 
Qferatipns in nature, such as vapours, rains and 
ftom nmny other known and unknown causes, the stale 
XX degree of heat is never and no-where always the 
saxne and chaiiges, more or less, continual^. Besides 
the density or mass of the air of the atmosphere in» 
cr,^Qses and decreases and the weight of it, in confi&> 
quence, varies, as we see by the barometer and 
odter means. Unknown causes of a more universal 
nature may cause an impression or some influence 
upon some place or other in the atmosphere* Wheo 
it happens, that income place an expansioii of the at» 
mosphere takes place, while in some other a contrao 
tion of the same exists, the ounent of air will run fiom 
the fimner to the latter place^ if even many hundred 
miles distant iVom each other. When once the equi- 
librium is destroyed, it cannot establish itself immediar 
tely, but will affect first the surroifaidbg vicinity, nesit 
gradually the more distant parts, and so on until some 
cause or counteraction stops or changes the motions, 
nearly hd the same manner as when we see a stone or 
something else thrown into the water, where an un- 
dulation around the place will ensue, extending grw- 
dually fuither in larger^^ad larger icuclesL Bome 
difference, however, is to be noticed in the motions 

of air. It being per&<^y elastic, it.yields to the slig^ 
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teitimpireflakm and extends, the next moment, towards 

that side, where it finds the least resistance, to its full 
room which it occupied before. Hence the reaction 
tfimy motion in the atmosphere is of longer durlitkm 
than in the water. Tlius we see the atmosphere con- 
tinually in a motion of the most irregular variation. 
Not only horizontally but still more' frequently up and 
dowTfi in oblique directions is the wind operating. Not 
just parallel with the surftce of the ground, but radier 
in undulations, though very irregular,' moves the wind, 
as we may see easely by the direction of light bodies 
floating in the atmoqxhere, such as snow, smoke, tea- 
thers &c« 

In order to form an idea near the reality in nature, 
how much power of wind there may be at our disposal, 
we have to ascertain, by a deduction frmn experiences 
and observations, how large we may construct and 
expose sur&ces to the effects of wind, and how close 
they may be brought together without intercepting the 
wind and diminishing its power materially. We know 
by experiences, that ships of the first rank cany sails 
800 feet high. We may, therefore, equally on land 
oppose to the wind surftces 900 feet high. Imagine 
a line of such surfeces 200 feet high, and a mile (or 
about 5000 feet) long ; the same would then contain 
lOOOOOO square feet Suppose tinii surftce interdects 
the direction of the wind in a right angle, by some 
contrivances, and receives consequently the full power 
-of the wind at all time& The avemge power of wind 
being equal to I horse's upon every 100 square feet, 
ih& total powert this sui&ce would meive, would then 
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, be equal to 1 000 000 divided by loa, or 10000 l^raea' 
pawer. Allowing the power of 1 horse to be eqoal to 
tliat of 10 men, the, power of 10 000 horses is equal to 
100000 men's. But as men cannot uninterruptedly 
work, aad want about ^ of the time for sleep and repose, 
the same power would equal to 200 000 men's. Imagine 
Buch an other sur^e just behind or before the former 
at 1 mile's distance, parallel to the first and xa the 
same circumstances. This second surface would tlieu 
receive the same power of wind again as the hrst ; for 
the distance being 25 times gre&ter than their height, 
the one line could not intercept the wind irora tlie 
other in any considerable degree, both lines would 
receive the full power of wind, as soon as, the direc* 
tion of it would deviate from the horizontal more than 
about 2 degrees. It may be easily observed, that the 
wind will generally strilce the ground, in a steeper di- 
rection, and thereftre admit a closer approach ^puch 
parallel surfaces. That tlie wind strikes the ground 
obliquely is evident on the high sea. Else whence 
the disturbance and rise of the waves on it ? ^ If the 
wind moved parallel to the ground , . the surface 
of the sea could not be a&cted by it and. wpuld 
remain onooth for ever. Bat such is never thecaee^ 
The least breeze ruffles the surface of the water. And 
it is too well known^ to . what size and powecfi^^S^ts 
the waves may be raised by wind.. Moreover, esqieri- 
ences in navigation teach, that vessels of tlie iirst rank 
sailing along a shore of about 200. feet high| trees ^lo, 
indudedf at- their win^side, at a-di^t^ce oi^Lmile^ 
V 'WiU not suffer any com^iderable diminution of .v^iiM^ 
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the sa{^[)06ed two surfaces will receive such a power 
iof wind jos stated, that is, each equal to 900000 inen^a 
power, a third surface of the same height at the t^ame 
.difitance and p^allel to the former under equal circum- 
, stancea will receive t&e same quantity of power, so a 
fourth, fifth, and so on, as far as may be chosen. The 
1^3gth of, each such surface may, under the supposed 
circumstpnces, be prolonged as far aa we please, the 
power of wind will be cvery-where the same. Now, 
vif we find tiie power of wind to be at^the end of every 
mile equal to 200000 men^s power, and so for every 
.mile in breadtli ; it follows, that every 1 square mile 
liffordd such a power. — What an immense power 1 — * . 
The moot popnlotis cowtties m the world eontain in 
an average from 100 — 200 individuals on every eqiiare 
^mile, , of which hardly one half is able to work} or to 
he collated for iiiU hand9 to work . But suppose evm 
100 full hands to work on 1 square mile, the power of 
..wmd within their places of habitation will be ^2000 
times gmler. Yet this will, not b^ the whole power 
<if wind at their disposal. We are not limited to the 
height p£ 200 feet. We might extend, if required, 
the appljffSPlioD:iQf this power to the height of the 
cloiids, by meansiof kitea If we extend it, for instance, 
,to but„20QQ.feet high, we might increase the power 
jt0 ttmes as sppfat . that is, 20000 time^ gmter than 
the inhabitants of the most populous oountxies could 
^ jgfi^t with their nerves and sinews. Yet we will 'get 

; J^mm^v^vsifjcmyaej^ power,, in 
. UnB compaxi^oorover the whole globe.4 Tfaesur^e nf « 
4ltti^kahQi^ 2Q00Q0000 sgoax^ qiilesi 1 
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ding. to the tag^going slatraient of 200600 men^i 
power fer every 1 square mile, the whole extent of 

the winds power over Uie globe amounts to about 
200000000 times 200000^ L e.| to 40000000000000 
men*8 power. The immber of all human hfAmdmle 
on earth will not exceed 1000 000 000, of which hardly 
tliehalfmay be counted for &dl hands to work, that is 
SODOOOjDOO; omisequently, the stated power of wind 
is 80 000 times greater than all men on earth could 
eflbct with their nervesi when the wind is usedbm 
to the height 200 feet 

It may now be objected, that this computation in- 
cludes the sui&ice of the ocean and uninhabitable re^ 
gienscftfie earth, where this power could notbeap^ 
plied for our purposes. But you will recollect, that I 
have promised to show the means for rendering the 
ocean as inhabitable as the most firuitfiil diy bmd ; and 
I do not even exclude the polar regions. 

It may be questioned^ how surfaces 200 feet high 
may be ^qiosed perpoidicttlarly to wind for opeie^ 
tion 1 It may be done in the usual manner of wind* 
miUsb but with greater , advantage in a difierent way 












surroimded by a continued line of surfaces or sails to 
theJieight of 200 feet, moveable around an axis, and 
OfiCupy ing nol ooe tenth of the giotpd with all their 

machineries. 

What a.gigantic, awfiil power is this ! 80 000 time 
gmitw than all men on earth could eSeet by the mu^ 
ted exertions of their nerves! — at the least calcu* 
latiop. — Suppose even one half eho\|ld be lost firio^ 
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tion of the machineries, or more, we need n6t econo- 
mise with such an immensity of power, let but one 
eighth of it be used, it would amount still to 10000 
times the power of all men on earth. If men were all 
and continually employed to work for useful purposes, 
tliey would effect a great deal more than we actually • 
see, and might give to the world a far better appear- 
ance and a greater plenty of necessaries ayd comforta 
of human life. But if 10 000 times more can be done, ' 
if in 1 year, consequently, can be effected as much a« 
hitherto in 10 000 years ! — to what awful grandeur 
may not the human race exalt themselves 1 ! — The 
greatest monuments and wonders known or left us, to 
admire, from our progenitors, which required many 
millions of hands, and many centuries to be finished, 
are nothing but ^childish, nisignificant trifles in com- 
parison to the stupendous works that may be effected 
by these powers. Yet it is not the only power we 
have at our disposal. You may startle at this idea, yon 
may ask again and again, can it be possible, that there 
is such a power for our use 1 — like I have done : Am 
I perhaps grossly mistaken in my statement 1 Is it 
perhaps nothing but a fimcyT— a deception of my 
imagination 1 I have taken the most common experi- 
ences of sails and wind-mills for the basis of the state- • 
ment It is now for you to judge, whether the state- % 
ment of these experiences are true or materially false. - 
It will be an easy matter to decide this question. Ask . 
the navigator, ask the wind-miller; or observe the pow^ 
er of wind yourself in any way you please. The re^ 
suits of your enquiries or observations may vary, ;they 
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m^y slipY^ more or ieas power than 1 have .stated ; but 
fuppofse even the reeidt to be biHHGt^aiaaUportien^^ 
•what I have stated, we ehoiild still have enormity 
of power. However) i am coiifident,.a close iavestijja- 
tioa VfiU show a far gimter power than I.baire stated. 
If my statement of experiences is materially true, is 
tliere perhaps gome ^ross laistake in my conclusions 
«ad.C(Niiputqa;ion?-^Th]lsina]r easily.^ U 
you find no material mistake in my present stalcmont^ 
it possible &r rational men, to behold this .power with 
indifference 1 —Does the subjeet not desorve our great* 
est attention and reflection 1 — You may ask, how is it, 
that^o Implication of great extent was ever made yet I 
-*In niii^^tion we d& potake a considetable use of this 
power, and on land, in some places by wind-mills. But ♦ 
jit will occur now to your mind* that thi$ power, on wo^ 
count {jf its irregularity, camiGt always, nor ai^ whem 
be applied. Here I have to repeat, it can. There is 
. a material difference between the maimer of applicatiiNd 
used hitherto and that which I propose; HHlierto*. die 

* • power of wind has been applied immediately upon, the 

* madmi^y to use, and they hadto wait the ehaaees 
of the wind^s Mowing;, where the operatioii is stopped 

soon as the wind ceases to blow. But the manner, 
« «which I fiiiall state hereafter^ to ajRily this power, is to 
^ make it'opemte only for: eolleoting or stelring up the 
power in a manner, and then to take out of this store 
of power, at any time^ ae mueh power for final'operatioii 
: upon thema/oIidboriee^iflS'mi^ bewaai^ 
' ed purposeB. The power stored up is to react, just -asit 

* jotg 6uitlhe^jppifpoeeey,aad]|ifr]^ 

f *^ ... • • , J . 
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ginal power of wind has ceased And, though tlie wind 
. fiti9Ul4 ^ intervals of mmy JUoa|«h% we ma)(^ba^e 
Iqr the sQon^ ipawjst a unifonQ perpetaalmo^fnpLi^ a ve- 
ry simple way. 

If you a^k p^Jiiap^j \^by is tliis powQr not more us^ 
if the gtaitement be truel — L have to ask iii retiini: 
why is the power of steam so lately come to applicationi 
So many millions of men boiled water every day since 
many thousands of years; they must have fr^uently 
seen, that boiling water in tightly closed pots or ket- 
tles wUl lift the cover or burst the vessel with great 
vehemence. The power of steam wa% therefi)re| as 
commonly known, down to the least kitchen or wash 
woman, as tl^e power of wind. But clos^ observation 
and reflection was bestowed neither on the one nor the 
other. It is by calm reflection, by linking the elemental* 
or first and simple odservations and ideas derived there- 
from, together by little and little» that man is only ca- 
pable to discover trutlis, which escape to immediate 
observations. It is thus often the case, that we arrive * 
at truths, which we never &ncied or expected, beg^ 
ning with the most simple truths known tp^very one, 
comprehensible even to little children, and which 
truths, therefore, would seem to be below the attention 
of mature men: man reasons ftom these first elements 
of his comprehension, he links tliem together into a 
chain, extends them fiirther and further^ applies them, 
and startles at last at the result: he mistrusts his 
judgment, suspects errors, goes back again to the most 
simple elements of conceptions^ pursues again and a- 
gain the course of his reamung with the minutest at- 
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tention, to discover errors, compares hla theory with . 
^xperimeiilBy and sees finaUy CfNnpeUed Jds reason to 

admit the discovered truth. Encouraged by the sur- 
prising result, he proceeds further with heightened 
Cttrideoty. Tlius maliiematics took their origi]i« 
and in tlieir consequences all sciences of certainty. 
Beginning witli the most simple conceptions, whicli 
seem to the beginner to be the most insipid trifles, un- 
worthy his iitteiitiou, he cannot see the reason, why 
this minuteness of enquiry into tliese most simple tliing£Q 
he is led gradnally into more^complicated truths, and 
finally to astonishing results. He sees himself at last 
enabled to survey tlie universe without leaving his 
room;' he discovers the size, form and motion of the 
whole earth, tlie disUuice of tlie sun, moon and stars, 
their aize, form, motions and relations to each other; he 
taeeAiB&DB^ that Hiey are worlds, larger even than our 
earth, distant many millions of miles from us and from 
each other; he sees an universe of many millions of 
large worlds whote systems of worldi^ new ideas start 
in his mind, he sees no in his discoveries. But 
tell to the man of equal faculties, but who is unacquaint- 
ed with the train of dose reasoning, that led to thoee 
results, — tell him all tliese discoveries ! talk to him 
about size and distances of the sun, moon, &c., where 
never any human being was, nor ca^ go; tell these ma» 
thematical truths to him,* whose mind is perhaps filled 
with erroneous notions, and prejudices, of which he 
cannot give any rationitl account, which he never 
thotxght to examme. What will he answer 1 — He 
iv:iU deride the man of these knowledgea, he will take 
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liim for a fool. — But when he 9ee0« tliftt the okine 
Dian, predictis with pvectsicm' «elipses of the Sim snd 
inoon itc, when he sees, this snpposed fool makes 
bookfiand astronomical tables, to show, out of his zoom, 
to the navigator the means finr finding his way through 
die vast oceaii around the world, and many other 
strax^ things, of which he has not the most distant 
idea, — Ihe poor man does not know what to think of 
it — Truths like these are in our dq,ys generally ac- . 
knowlcdged;, but it is not long ago, when they were neit. 
And eveii now the reasons of these discoveries are by 
^ tax not cTuue rally understood; the results are bul by a 
part of tlie multitude belifived on authority of the learn- 
ed men. • Many cases might be alledged, how the 
multitude liave lived always in tlie grossest errors, pre- 
judices and ignorance, despising and deriding all at- 
tempts of single individuals for . discovering and apply^ 
ing usefully new trutlis. 

I have announced to show the means for creating, a 
para^Be, a new' superior world, to eflfect in one year 
more than hitlierto could be done in thousands of years. 
Peq>le may ridicule the idea, or think the realisation 
of such nuracubms. But where is ^ wonder to eflfect 
these purposes, if we have powers enough and supera- 
tamdant for it ? If e. g. you have to move a weight of 
1 tun, and you know, 10 horses will ett&dt it, but you 
have, instead of 10 horses, 100; — where would be the 
wcHide^ or the doubtfulness of being nblb to do it 1 Jucft 
iK) it is with my proposals. The removal of 1 tun by 
100 horses would certainly be less easy tlian to efiect 
what 1 have promised by a power exceeding allimagi*^ 
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n&ble wanta But you may ask now, by what machi- 
neiiea ea^ all the various purposes in view be effi^ete4 
m applying tfak power J Machineries are but toola 
The possibility of contriving tools for any certain pur- 
pose caimot be questioiied. They joay be gf va?ioii0 
cckostFucticms for the same purposes. If we have suffi- 
cient power and materials for the tools to be applied, 
we may easily coptriyeaod sliape the tools ae we plea^ 
and as they suit our porposa Tliere is no . reason to 
deem the inaking of adapted tools for certain purposes 
impossible* I, for ionei shall resolve this pin^em. in a 
very simple manner for all anpounced purposea. I 
pball speak of tliat hereafter. 

I cGHnekXK>w to th§ statement of the s^ond power, 
vis; 

THE POWER or THE TIDE. 

The tide is a continual change of dbb and flow^ or 
rise and fall at every 6^ hours nearly, throughout the 
ocean, though not equal in all pe.rts4)fit, noratad 
Ihnes in the same parts. It varies from 2 feet neax the 
equator, to 60 feet towards the poles. ' 

To feirm a conception of the pow^^ wluoh the tii» 
affiyrds, let us inligine a surface of 100 mileslsquare, or 
10 000 square miles somewhere in the ocean, where 
the tide rises aqd siidESf in a average, 10 feet^ -r How 
many men would it require for emptying a basin of 
10000 square miles of area, and lOfeetd^ep, filled 
with sea water in 6^ hours, and filling the same again 
in 6^ hours 1 — Whether this be caused by tbe.giavi- ' 
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ty of the moou or by labort^meat the effeet md 19- 
quate power is the eame. 

Experiietioe teaches, that a eonmnoii hborinf Bum 
may raise 20 pounds 2 feet at every second by continu- 
al labor. To empty a bason 10 feet deepi the labot^ 
muld in the beginning fas?e but litde to raise, but he 
would have to raise the water higher and higher in pro- 
portion he would get nearer to tiie bottom of the vesBel^ 
till at the 1^ 10 feet high. His labor would, th^e- 
fore, be equal, by the best contrivance, to tlie raising 
of the content of the basin 5 feet high. Iflmanrai* 
ses SO pounds 2 feet at every second, he can raise the 
same 5 feet at every 2^ secoads, and 1 cubic foot of 
sea water in about 8 or 9 seconds 6 feet; but for the 
sake of round numbers, say at every 7^ seconds, or 8 
cubic feet at every minute, which would amount to 
3000 cubic &et at every ^ houra Siq[)|iose a geognir 
phical mile to be about 6000 feet long, 1 square mile 
consequently equal to 36 millions of square feet, and 
this area would, by a depth of 10 feet, contain a mass of 
water of 860000000 cubic feet Allowing SOOO cu- 
bic feet for every man, the raising of such a mass would 
require then ISO OOQ men* 

To fill the sam&baski to Ifae same height again in 
the next ensuing 6^ hours, would require again the 
same power ; and so on continually. But as men can* 
not W0rk*«OBtinua]ly during the whole S4 hours, but 
hardly one half of the time, this work would require 
the double of that number for releasing each other. 
Hence a power to that efiect of 34000 u men fori 
square mile. 10 000 square miles of the ocean would, 
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tltenaibret feqniret forprdduciti^theefiisetofatideof 

10 feet, at least 2 400000000 men, which is nearly 5 
times as miuiy as there exist on cnrtb. 8uppo8e the 
United States to have a coast of 3000 miles, aiid this 
j)Ower to be applicable for but 100 miles distance from 
the coast in an average, wliich would be an area of 
300000 square miles, and, consequently, affinrd a power 
of :30 times 2 400 000 (KK) or 7 2 000000000 men. 

You ^^ ill ask now : how is this power to be rendered 
, applicable 1 

There have been made applications of this power, 
tliough very rarely and only by mere accident When 
iressels nm'upon ground at the time of low water; they* 
wait for high water, which will lift them up and make 
tliem afloat again, what else could not be done, except 
by unloading die vessel or raising it by a power equal 
to tiie weight of the vessel a^id cargo, with which it 
lies upon the ground. Thus, what sometimes would 
recpihre a power of several hundred tuns, is effected by 
the tide. Suppose, for mstance, a vessel, or ark, of 
100 feet square and smik 10 feet deep into \\'ater, just 
touching the ground at high water; the ensuing ebb to 
be 10 feet The vessel will then be entirely out of the 
water. Having been loaded with a weight so as to 
sink it 10 feet deep int^ the water, its weight must 
CNqual to that of a mass of water 100 feet square and IQ 
feet high, which will be 100 000 cubic feet, suppose 1 
cubic foot of water to weigh 70 pounds, tlie weight 
VKould be 7000000 pounds, which would be required 
to "lift tlie vessel, and which the tide will effect of 
itself. 
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To give A elcar idea* how this power may be rende^^ 

red applicable in a general way, I will state a simple 
contrivance for example. Imagine a chest or box 1 
foot square and 10 foet high, consequently 10 cubic 
feet, fastened at one end of a balance, m hose centre be » 
supported or fiistened by a chami or in some other 
manner, either on shore, or at the bottom of the sea, 
and \\'hose other end may bear a weight, or be con- * 
nected with soine machinery to be operated upon. 
The box .be loaded with a weight just sufficient to sink 
it entirely into the water. Suppose further the other 
end of the balance be now fastened; the low water be- 
- gin and sink gradually 10 feet, inunediately With this 
jBinking the weight of the box l)o<^ins to draw at the 
balance ; but bemg made fast, it caimot yield, and the 
weight of the box increases in proportion the water 
sinks around it At the end of the period, when the • • 
whole box is out of the water, the whole weight of it» 
L e. of 10 cubic feet of¥niter, will draw at the balance. • 
When the balance is losened, the box will thus lifl at 
the other end a. weight nearly equal to that of 10 cubic 
feet of water. But as the b(Mc, by its smking, will 
touch again the water, it will lose of its weight in pro* 
portion it sinks deeper into the water, till the whole 
weight at the balance wiU finally be anihilated whea 
10 feet deep, and hence the effect will be but the hrif 
of the power raising uniformly 10 cubic feet of water 
10 feet higb Now, at the period of the flow the ' 
box will in the same manner be raised as was 
the weight at the other end of the balance be- 
fore, and the latter end will be pressed down with 
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9L weight nmAf eqviftl to that <X the box. Tbm 

the balance may be kept moving up aiid down, 
like that of a steam engine, only with that difie- 
rencerthat thid- motion would be domr ^and at^vety 6^ 
hours but once, with a weight equal to that of 10 cu- 
bic teet of. water lifted 5 feet high, for 1 square foot of 
siir&ce« But if we take» instead of a box of 1 i^uate 
foot, a vessel of 100 feet square, i. e., 10000 times as 
large, tlie power will be 10000 times as great as the 
^ former. We mi^ the;! easily remedy .the slowness of 
the power, and give it any colerity by some coritri- 
vance or other, by a few wheels, or hydraulic press, 
by caufflng a stream through a narrowing pasMge AM. 
If required, Mre might eitiier employ larger vessels or 
a number of smaller ones operating one after another 
upon the same maoiunery. Thk powet is at»|Iibabie 
on sea, near to, m at an^ distbibe fidh the 
even in midst of the ocean, provided fidfiiie part of the 
contrivance can be eonnebted^ either by sasppoti or by 
chaiiis &c» anchored CKn the grottod* As #e da not 
know yet tlie greatest depth of tlie ocean, it is not for 
me now, to tell, hofw ikr the apifftioation o£ thid power 
mky be extcfndedy tbougfa it ihay possibly be mttde^ co- 
extensive with the whole ocean, by means, which the ' 
iilpmise fbW&tB of naJtJdi^ nScfti* Hoiivevdr^ the ap> ' 
pticatien trf^tike tide being by edttbUste^enUT 6n' 
the ground, it is natural to begin with them near the 
shores in shiUow wat^r, ^nd upon sands, which 
itflQ^b^ dxteaded gyadi3t8rll5^ filrtfi^ iatb the tea. The 
shores of the cofntinent, and of islauds £^nd the sands 
beifi^ gene^Uy surrounded by shallow water, not . 
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exceeding 50 — 100 fathoms in depth, for 20 — 50 
till 100 miles and upwards, the coasta of North Ame- 
rica wilh its extensive sandbancs, islands and rocks 
may easily afFord, for this purpose, a ground of about 
3000 miles long and in an average 100 miles broad, 
or 300000 square miles, with a power, of 240 000 men 
pr. 1 square mile as stated at 10 feet's tide, of 72000 
millions of men, or for every mile of length of the 
coast a power of 34 millions of men. What an enor- 
mous power ! And this power may be rendered highly 
beneficial for men, without occupying even any room 
on dry land. In what manner t it will be asked. To 
answer this question now, it will have the appearance 
of &iry tales ; and reserving the answer, the state* 
mentofthis gigantic power* will appear useless. I 
will, therefore, give here some slight notice of its 
applications ; though perhaps not one thousandth part 
of it may be wanted at our time, yet if will serve to 
remove the narrow^ conceptions, prejudices and all 
apprehension of having not enough means for any pur- 
pose that will come into question hereafter. We have 
to accustom ourselves to conceive a state of things, 
that must and will be the consequence of the applica- 
tion of these means, quite different fraoi what we axe 
wont to see. ^ 

Rafts of any extent, fastened on the ground of the 
flea iflong the shore^ stretching &r into the sea, covei^ 
ed with fertile soil, bearing vegetables and trees, of 
any description, the finest gardens equal to those the 
dry land may admit of, covered with buildings and ma- 
eUneries, which may operate not only on the eea, * 
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#here they are, but which also, by means of mechaiu- 
eal c^ooneelioDfi, extend their operations feat many milet 
mto the dffitinent Thus this power may cultivate Ike 
artificial goii ibr many miles upon the surface of the sea 
near the afaores, and for Beveral miles on the dry land 
along the shore, in the inost superior manner iihaginii- 
ble ; it may build cities along the shore, consisting of 
the mo^ magnificent palaces, every one bedng snr* 
rounded by gardens and the most dcliglitfal sceneries; 
it may level the hills or uuevennesses, or raise eminen-* 
ces alon^ the shore , for enjoyiiig open prospects int» 
'the country and upon the sea ; it may cover the bar- 
ren shore with fertile soil, and beautiiy the same in 
varioui^ manners ; it may clear the sea from the shal* 
lows, and make easy the approach, not merely of ves- 
sels, but of large floating islands, which may come 
ftom, and go to dkrtaht parts of the worlds Islands that 
have every commodity and security for their inhabi- 
tants as may affi)rd the dry land. All such things mid 
many others, which may seem now to be bat extrava^ 
cant fancies, require nothing but the raw materials 
ftr their construction, and these are to be found in 
plenty. 

Thus may a power, derived from the gravity of the 
iwxm and the ocean, hitherto but the object of idle cu- 
Aaaitf of the studious man, be made eminently subser* 
^eint for creating the most delightful abodes along the 
iOBSts, where men may enjoy in the same time all ad* 
vantages of sea cLnd dry land. The coasts may be heti^ 
after continual paradisiacal skirts between land and sea, 
^mtf^whne crowded with the denaast papiilalis^ 
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The shores and the sea along them will be no more ai 

raw nature presents thorn now, but they will be every 
where of easy and chainiing access, not even molested 
by the roars of waves, sliaped as it may suit the purpo* 
SOS of their inhabitants ; the sea will be cleared of ev- 
ery obstruction of free passage every-where ; its pro* 
ductions in fishes, &c. will be gathered in large ap» 
propriatcd receptacles to present them tg tlie inhabi- 
tants of the shores and of the sea. 

There is yet another power on sea of equal, if not cf 
greater importance: it is the power of the waves, cau- 
sed by the impression of the wind upon the sur&ce of 
the water. Though this power is included in that of 
whid, and is tliereforc comprcliended in the estimation 
of this power as stated, and though generally, it cannot 
exceed the power of wmd, being but a reaction of it t 
yet it may be rendered very useful in cases where no 
wind or much less power of the same exists. The sea, 
when once disturbed in its equflibrium, continues ftr 
several days in its motion atler the wind lias subsided, 
like a pendulum or a flying wheel when put in motion. 
This motion of the sea is not confined to the plac# 
where the wind just blows, but it extends itself over 
the whole sur&ce, of the ocean until it meets with some 
resistance. We have an image, on a small scale, of 
this motion, when we drop a stone into a pond. We 
see then a circular ring arising around the spot where 
the stone dropped into it. This ring is again succeed- 
ed by another around it, this second by a third and so 
m witii latger and larger rings extendinjg finally over 
&e whole pond. The nature of tliis motion is thus ex- 

2* 
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plained : The etoue forces a mass of water out of it3 
place, which is equal to the body of (he stone ; but the 
water aUnround it pressing with its weight against it, 
the removed water recedes in that direction where tlie 
resistance is the least, that is, riglit upwards, or per- 
pendicularly to the sur&ce. But here the water pres- 
ses now with a greater weight, being risen higher^ 
than the next surrounding water. This again cannot 
yield immediately on account of the pressure of its mir- , 
rounding water ; so it must move in that direction 
where the resistance is the least, this is, perpendicu- 
larly up to the sur&ce^ forming, consequently^ a ring. 
In the same manner, and for the same reason, this ring 
forms a secpnd ring around it, and so every succeeding 
one. The formation of these rings affects the water 
not deeper than the rings themselves are high ; for if 
it did, it would raise the water higher than it was it- 
»lf, which is impossible. For the same'reason the in- 
terval of any two rings next to each other cannot be 
larger than the rings themselves, and the basis of these 
must join each other ; for if the intervals were larger, 
the rincfs v/ould move water to the sides where it can- 
not recede on account of the greater resistance. There- 
fore, if, for instance, the rings be one inch high, they ' 
cannot affect the water deeper than one inch ; and if 
their baiiis be two inches broad, the distance of the top 
of any two rmgs next to each other cannot be more 
than two inches. The eum of the rocwn of the inter- 
val« mu3t be equal to the sum of the room of the rings. 
If a body, a ball, for instance, of lOfeet indiameteTf 
be sunk with sufficient quicknesB into the water, it 
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wiU raise a ring 10 feet luglif« this fi co&centrical ring 
of the fiame height, then a third, &c. leaving alwa3's 
an interval of equal breadth, and afibcting thus the 
water Hot deeper than 10 feet. What here is done hy 
the weight of the hody, is effected in .the same manner 
by the pressure of the wind in the formation of the 
waves ; if the wind would giv,e but one single blow 
upon stOl water, the e^ct would be eitactly the same; 
but as it is blowing in a very irregular manner, dasii- 
ing, in many places, at once, and in succession, upon 
the water, the waves catised by wind, must move and 
rise very irregularly, following, however, tlie direction 
of the wind. But whatever the irregularity of these 
motions be, the laws of nature arc always the same, 
tliat is, the w^ves caimot aflfect the water deeper than 
they Q,re high, and the intervals cannot be larger than 
the waves themselves. Thus waves of from 10 to 20 
feet high will affect tlie water generally not deeper 
than from 10 to20 feet This is c<niflnned too by the 
experiences of divers. 

- This motion being but near the sur&ce, the applica- 
tion of this power requires no connection with the 

ground, but can be made operative by a certain contri- 
vance of connecting tlie machinery >vi^ the lower 
depth of still water. 

The motions of tlie water arc svringing like a pcn- 
di^lmn and subject to the same law as the swinging of 
a pendulum , but counteracted in part by the pressure 
of the v/iiid and of each other. Allowin;]^ in an averaf;^e 
for each swinging of waves of 10 feet 4 seconds, or 13 
in every minute, which will be 'slower than reality 
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; we may form an idea, of this power, in tlie 
tame maimer as for the (ide's gowcr is stated. 

The camputfttion diows, that a tide of 10 feet affootltf 
for every square mile, or GOOO feet square, a power of 
240000 men at every 6;^ hours' rieeorfalL The 
waves caused by wind, supposed to rise or ftll at every 
minute 15 times, or at every G-^- liouro 5775 times, 
tliat is, about 6000 times as. quick as the tidey the 
power would, consequently, be as many times gseaiL 
JJut tlie waves of the w^ind leaviii^^ always interval* 
eqnal to the waves, the quantity of the waves is Imt 
tfaehalf of what the tide raises, and the power, there* 
.foro, amounts to 3000 times 240 000 or 720000000 
0{ men's power* Sut covering th^ sur&ce of the^sea 
with any large square, it would obstruct the motions of 
the water, and be affected only along the wind sides. 
The resistance which is to be opposed to the moticms 
of the waves is, therefore, to be but linear, that is, by 
l0ag a nd narrow bodies receiving the motions of the 
waves from one side. For instance, a vessel 200 feet 
long and 50 feet broad would be fully afiected by such 
waves, as experiences show by ships of the first rank. 
.But be it only 25 feet broad. Its area would be 5 000 
.•qUiare feet This is one 7200th part of 1 square mile 
calculated at 36 000 000 square feet. 720 000 000 of 
men^s power, as the power for 1 square mile, divided 
by 7200, gives 100000 men's power for the area of the 
supposed vessel, being a square 200 feet long and 50 
ftet broad. The size of such a vessel would not equal 
to that of a ship of the first rank. Vessels may sail at 
the rate of 15 miles pr. hour. A ship of the firstrank 
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propelled solely by tlic power of steam, might require 
«n engine of about 200 horse8» for to run at the mie of 
B)ile8 in the hi^h eca, a usual rate. To run 16 
mileiB, would require then 800 horses' jjow'er ; for tU»- 
orjr and practice teach, that the power is to be increat* 
ed m the ratio of the square of the respective velocity. 
fio a double velocity requiies a quadruple power, and 
3X treble vdocity a power 0 times as great If we ean 
ap|Jy a power of 100 000 men, or 10000 borecB, for 
prppeliuig such a vessel, we may move it with a pro- 
.digious iselerity. If we mgipoBe but 64 OOO men's pow* 
er, or an engine of d200 horses* power, as tbe half 
of the former with continual effect, that is, 4 times as 
much as the power for the vdoeity at the rate of 15 
miles pr. hour, it would then have power for the rat# 
of 30 miles pr. hour ; this would amount ui 24 hours 
jto 730, and in 4 days to nearly 8000 milesi the dis- 
tance of Europe from America. 

We need not be surprised at the stated power ; 
y^en we observe, how ships of from 1 to 2000 tuns 
ore home up and down by waves, and tossed powerfld- 
ly iu every direction within a few seconds. What 
jpower of men would it require to raise with the same 
swiftness such heavy weights ! — This will give lis 
at least an impression of this power. 

Though the waves are not always 10 feet high, they 
are often 20 to 30 feet high , yet the sea is never quiet ; 
huge ma^es of water are almost continu^y rising and 
Killing, though there be no wind finr many days. We 
observe aQ almost continual violent Inreaking of iwfm 
^«r surf along st^ep shores and rock^ 
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Suppose tlie average height of waves to be ^ or evefi 
^ of what is stated ; there WQukl still be power enough 
to cross the atlantic ocean in 4 to 6 days by this sole 
power, without any- addition of that of wind or steam. 
What is true of one ve^l is equally applicable to .ma^ 
ny hundreds, when joined together, with tliis great ad-, 
vantage, however, that the foremost vessels, if closely , 
joined in long rows following each other, or all in one 
piece, will only have to cut th6 water, while those be* 
hind have only to overcome a comparatively very 
small friction of the water along their side^. 
Thus 10 vessels following each other closely joined 
ns in one piece may require but the double of the 
power of one, vriaie they afibrd the means of 10 
t^es as great a power. Several rows may be joined 
togetlier in front, and form thus a floating island*- 
But such an island need not be composed of vessels ; 
it may be constructed of solid logs of wood, which is 
speciiically lighter tlian water, and which, tliererore, 
can never sink, though they should be wrecked. Such 
an island, having the proper form, may move at tho 
rate of 1 000 miies pr, day, and cross tlie ocean, to a 
certainty, in 3 or 4 days. The island may be covered 
with fertile soil m the highest cultivation, buildings 
and every thing that men may want for their enjoy- 
ment and commodity. There will be no motion felt 
like on shipa 

The same power will enable any single vessel or 
floating island to stand still at will under all circum** 
ftancen, agamst wind and waves, without anchoring^ 
This ofTordd, tliereby, meanS: for telegrapluQal line* 
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tictoss the ocean fram one continent to another, and 

to send inteliigeace over the s^Lme in less than one 
hour. 

These are hut hmts, how man may rule over the 
ocean without any danger or any incommodity to hiro- 
self, how he may convert the tremendous powers and 
motions of the sea to the most salutary effects and 
to the greatest gratifications of his desires and curio- 
sity, how he may live and roam, in all imaginable 
enjoyments of life, in tlie most salubrious clunutesof 
tlie world ; for it is known, that the atmosphere up- 
on the ocean is temperate and the most salubrious, 
even within the tropical zone ; and how he may 
wake thus, not some certain fixed spot of the earth, 
but the whole world, his delightful home. 

May this idea be considered as a mere fancy or as 
something, that ooiy a remote posterity may live to 
see 1 — N09 it is within our reach within less than 
10 years. The accomplishment of such purposes re- 
quires nothing but the raw materials for them, that is ^ 
to say, iron, cupper, wood, earth chiefly, andaunioiL 
of men, whose eyes and understanding arc not shut 
Up by preconceptions. It is, however, not meant 
here, to begin with such projects, but to precede 
them with enterprises of closer interest. 

I have now to state a third poweft to be derived 
-from sun-fihme. 

When a common flat looking-glass is held towards 
the sun, so as to reflect its shine into an opposite 
shady place, it will be felt, or observed by the ther- • 
mometer, that this reflected shine is warmer than 
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« tht AtuS/Bf and netriy as wum as the amMimie it* 

«el£ When upon the same reflected sun-shine an- 
other reflection &om a second looking-glasB is cast 
in tiie same manner, the spot of reflection will be 
itill warmer ; for the second looking-glass has the 
same effect aa the first, and mnsti consequently, in^^ 
crease tlie heat on the spot where both reflection 
meet. When then a third looking-glass is directed 
again an as to cast its reflection of siuHBhine upoii 
the same Bpol at the same time^ tiie heat will huerease 
still more« Thus, by a 4th, 5th, 6th, &a looking* 
glass, the heat may be tnereased to ipy reqmred or 
known degree ; nothing else is required but a 
cient number of looking-glasses, or reflectors of any 
material, to produce any heat. 

It is on this principle, that artificial burning mimm 
are constructed, on a small scale. And it is on the 
same principle, that Archimedes, about 2000 yearo ' 
ago, contriyed his burning murrors, as history tells us. 

The idea is very simple. There is nj> peculiar 
art or contrivance requured* We need not just look- 
ing-glasses fer these pin-poses : any thing with a 
policed surface answers the same purpose, be it of 
glass, metal, wood, stone, even stow, paper, linen, 
&c., provided it be polished or shining. There are 
many various means fox rendering a surface shining, 
. if it is not so by nature ; varnishing, rubbing, press* 
ing, dsc. may efiect it on various stufls, in fact any 
tiling, that makes a surface quite smooth, such as « 
oil, water, any liquid material, that hardens or con- 
geals, poured upon a surface ; any bard material^ 
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iloiie» metal, woodi may be polkhed and xendeied 

fit fur this purpose, by a proper frictioiL It ia im- 
material toOt of what size, form or color the pieces 
of such a mirror be ; they are all to be of a flat sur- 
face. There is no curbature of their surface requir- 
ed like in the usual burning mirrors. All what is re- 
quired for producing a fecus, or burning spot, where 
all the reflections are concentrated, is to give to 
each flat piece of such minors its proper place and 
inclination towards the sun. Hiis requires no labo- 
rious computation or preparation ; but notliing more 

"than an adapted contrivance for fixing every piecet 
and turning it until its reflecticm meets the destined 
spot When once fixed, the whole contrivance is 
fixed for ever, and requires nothing more than its 
proper stand opposite the son^ which may be kept 
either by a machine, ojrby^man, in moving the mir- 
ror to the son^s motion for casting its concentrated 
reflection or focus always upon the same spot The 
size of the burning mirror depends firom the degree 
of heat that is requhred, Stem the size of the focus, 
or burning spot, which again is depending Snm the 
size of the machinery, upon which it is to operate, 
and Anally from the distance of the focus firom the 
mirror. If; for instance, a focus of 2 feet square, 
that is, 4 sqtiare feet were required, the burning 

' mirror might be constructed of pieces of flat minors 
of less than 3 ibet square, considering that its reflec- 
tion will increase in size by the distance of it Sup- 
pose such a mirror consisting of 100 pieces one a* 
l|9ve aitodier in a lowi and 100 such rows along side 
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«f eftoh other, everjr single piece in its proper sitiK 
atkmt the whole mrm would be less Ifaftii 200 feet 
in diameter and have 100 times 100, or 10000 flat 
inirror& The heat in the focus would, consequently, 
be nearly 10000 limes as great as the reflection of 
one single piece* which would be a prodigious heatt 
and probably greater than any ever known. It is 
a &ct of experiments, that onall artificial burning 
mirrors may produce a greater heat than any fire in 
the hottest foundeiy. We shall lyot need such a 
heat fixr the purposes in view. A heat suffioient to 
boil water would do already ; and for such a heat 
we need not one hundredth part of what is stated ; 
and a burning minor of one hundredth of the men^ 
tioned size, that is, from 10 to 20 feet in diameter^ 
might answer* However, we are under no limit 
Ibr producing any quantity and degree of heat bf 
this means. 

The application of burning minors is, as wUl be 
already anticipated^ for boiling water and producing 
thereby steam. 

The advantages of this application are chiefiy these; 
M material is consamed, consequently, no expenses 
and no labors for preparing and carrying the same 
to the spot of use are required ; moreover, no labor 
Ibr keeping the fire is requisite. The machiheiy may 
be contrived so, that it operates of itself, whenever 
•the 61^1 shines, without even as much aa a superin- 
tendence of men. All material that is required, is 
water, and of that there is no want any where, I 
MA aUudingv not only to the springs, rivers and imsi 
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but also tx) the water which is every-where to he 
fouiid under the ground, if wells are sunk suf&cienlu 
ly. deep* So there is no exception in the applicati* 
on of buming mirrors for producing Bteam. Bat it 
will now be objected, that there is not always sun- 
shine, that the nights and cloudy or foggy weather 
interrupt the effect. 
To obviate such interruptions there are two ways. 

1) By enveloping the boilers with stufib that keep 
the heat the longest in themselves, for instance, a 
thick coat of red hot iron or other hot metal, enve- 
loped in a thick coat of clay, loam, sand or other 
earthen material. We might thus continue a heat 
sufficient to boil water &r many hours after, the sun 
has ceased to shine, without consuming any material. 

2) By contriving a reacting power, caused by the 
power, of the steam, of which hereafter will be given 
the description, and by which many days, and even 
many months the power of steam, caused by sun- 
shine, may react at will, and thus be rendered per* 
petoal, no matter how often or how long the mxxh 

• shine may be interrupted. 

The interruption of sunrshine, in this application, ' 
is therefhre immaterial. 

To form an estimation of this power, in its ut- 
most pOBBiUe eztentf would exceed all bounds of our 
imagination ; for the requisite stuffi for rendering 
this power operative, are but water and sun-shine, 
wbkix are oo-estensive with the whole world. The 
application of this power requires but the confining 
ef steam in cohesive solid mateiial, which must not 
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most convenient; but stone, cast or moulded in a 
manner hereafter to be described, may answer the 
the same purpose. We are, therefore, uncler no linh 
it as to the materials for engines neither. 

To conoeivet hovr/ instead of iron or other metals, 
stone may be used, I wfll state here one of the most 
simple construction of a steam-engine on a larger 
scale than hitherto tised. 

Suppose a shaft, cylindrical, or square (quatnlate* 
lal), of stone in one solid piece of sufficient thick- 
ness, sunk vertically into the earth; at the. upper 
end closed by a strong cover of iron, or other metal, 
or stone, fortified by cross bars; a stone tightly fit* 
ted in the diaft so as to be smoothly moveaUe up 
and down, connected by a piston or bar wiUi the end 
of a balance ; when this stone is near the upper end 
of the shaft, water pours mto the mterval between 
the stone and the cover of tlie shaft, which cover is 
to be heated immediately by being in the focus of 
the bummg mirror; and converted into steanif the 
stone at the piston is now forced down the shaft by 
the expansion of the steam above it, and the air or 
Mem nndemeath passes through a valve at the low* 
er end of the shaft. When after this the stone 
-moves in the shaft;, the steam above talLoa Hm 
vent through another valve at the upper end of the 
shaft. A second shaft of the same contrivance, whose 
piatw is connected with the other end <tf the Ji»» 
lance, alternates with the first in the same manner. 

Thu9 the water is alteniately streaming in the one 
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or the otiber interval between the moveable etone at 
the piston in the shaft and its covert at every nu> 
tion of the balance* 

There is this difl^rence^* heatrng* the water, from 
the common way, that here the focus of the burning 
mimw operate? more powerfully than fire, and more 
muftnnly, and by giving to the interval between the 
^ fitone and cover, serving instead of a boiler, a proper 
ehape» the water in it is to be heated momentane* 
ously ; Hub is eflfeeted by presenting a flat, extensive 
surface to the ^heat of the focus, and so much the 
smaller a depth of water. The details of such an 
engine need not be here described. By such a con- 
trivance the full power of the hottest steam can be 
teoogfat to application, hj the least quantity of ma- 
terials for the engine. 

The power of steam may thus be rendered far 
greater than in the usual application. 

Hiere is no power ever so great for any mecha- 
nical purpose, that cannot be produced by steam. 
A short sketch of what esperimente have proved, 
will show this. 

The power of steam is generally compared to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and this is taken for a 
measure. To understand the meaning of this expres- 
sion, it is necessary to be acquamted with the ele* 
mentB of aemlogy. Some readers may not have di« 
reoted theur attention to this subject, and it may, 
therefore, not be superfluous here, to give briefly an 
idea of it, in as much as it relatot to the statement 
I haYe in view. 
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The air that siinoimds the earth, or atmoq^eret 
^ is an ocean of a ponderable fluid, which, although 
very thin or light, yet, by its extensive height of 
many miles, {iresses with its weight upon the smv 
face of the earth, like water in a vessel, river, or 
sea will do upon its bottx^m. We do not immediate- 
ly feel or perceive this weight or pressare of the at* 
mosphere, because it presses equally . in the inside 
and on the outside of our own body, and so on every 
other body or matter. But as soon as we destroy 
the equilibrium of this pressure by any artificial 
means, we discover the effect of Uiis pressure, or weight, 
and may measure it perfecdy. When we, for in- 
irtance, take a pipe 30 feet and upwards long, in a 
vertical position, closed at the lower end, and open 
at the upper end, fill it with water, and turn it, in 
^ a proper manner, upside down, that is, the closed 
end uppermost, the water in it will not fall out all 
together through the lower end , but remain about 
SO feet high in the pipe suspended, though the low* 
cr end is open, and whatever be the diameter or 
width of the pipe. The reason ot this phenomenon 
it, that the atmosphere presses with an equal weight 
a^inst the lower end of the pipe, while at the up- 
per one the same is intercepted by the closure of 
the pipe ; which appears to be true as soon as the 
upper end is opened when tlie water immediately 
rushes out of the pipe, the equilibrium being then 
Mfcored at both ends of the pipe. 

This experiment shows in the same time, that the 
atmoapbere presses upon the sur&ce of the earth 
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aad aixy taing tliat is thereupon, with a weight equfii 
to that of an ocean of water about 30 icet high^ 

The air, being elastic, may be compressed into a 
Binaller roomi and will then always resist with an ex- 
pansive power equal to that applied for its xompressi- 
on. Thus, when air is comproosed into a room half as 
large as it was before , its resistance will be twice as 
g^eat as it was before ; but being before counterbalan- 
ced by the pre^-.^iurc of the atmosphere , and thcrofjre 
cot perceptible , it will now in its compressed ^^tate 
sliow a resistance equal to that of the pressure of the 
al ri' >3ph:jre. When air is compressed into ^, ^, itc. of 
its fbraier room , it will resist with a power of exgaa- 
fiion 3t 4, &c, times that of the pressure of the atmo- - 
sphere ; and the expansive power would be called 3, ^1, 
&c. atmospheres, 

Steam is also elastic, and its expansive power, when 
confined, is thus measured and exi)rc ssed by the num- 
ber of atmospheres that would counterbalance it. To 
find the weight in pounds , which would connterba** 
lance a certain powcT of steam, the weight of a water 
column about 30 feet high, with a basis equal to tliat 
on which the steam is to operate , is to be found and 
tiiis to be multiplied by the number of atmospheres, 
tliat equal to the power of steam. If, for instance* 
a steam power of 100 atmospheres is to operate upon 
a pi^^ton of one square foot of surface exposed to the 
steam , the pressure or powder of the steam will equal 
to the weight of a water column having for its basis 1 . 
square foot and being 30 times 100, or 3 000 feet high. 

Qw , tv)r the sake of round numbers » suppose a 
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•cluiim of SO feet in height and 1 square fdot for iUt 
\meiE , that k,. SO cubic feet of water « to be equal -to 

«M>060 pounds; the pressure of 100 atmosphere^ qpon 

1 equare toot \^ould be equal to 9 000 tunes 100, oc 

1200 000 pounds. 

The expaasivje power of steam is not always th« 

same , but increas^es uriiforiijly with tlie increase di 

heat, whoa the quuirtity of applied water ^ud the rouai 

of eonfinemeut rc jzaiii the same; 
^ Experiments have shown, diat tlie pressure of steam 

isr bjr 60 de^ees Reamuur or the heat of boiling wa^ 

ter» equal to 1 atmosphere or about 200p pounds «n 1 ' 

square foot ; ' 
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The pressure on 1 square foot being about 1 009 
pounds for 1 atmosphere, the pressure at 1000 degrees 
B. of^316 atoK^heres is equal to 10630000 pouink 
on one square ftot 

If there is no substance more , the expansive power 
increases uni&rmly 9 at every degree R. of inereaMii 
heat, with 0,0047 pressure of one atmosphere. - • 

With burning mirrors we may produce any Iok^mi 
degree of heat, without consuming any material. 
1000 dugi ecs R. is yet a moderate heat ; there is heat 
used in founderies and laboratories of 16O00 degree* 
R» and upwards. If 1000 degrees tL may produce a 
flteam with a pressure of more than 50C0 atmcspheres, 
or upwards oflO millions of pounds upon 1 square foot,, 
and if we suppose the sur&ce exposed ta the immedi- 
ate eiiect of steam of 10 fhet square or 100 square feet* 
and tlie motion of the piston at the rate of but 2. feet at 
every second; we would have a power equal to a 
weight of 100 times 10 millions of pounds^ or 1000 
millions of pounds, nv>ving or rising at Uie rate ef 3 
feet pr* second. Experience teaches that a common 
laborer is able , by steady work , to raise 20 pounds 3 
feet pr. second ; consequently , a power of 1000 mil- 
lions of pounds with the same rate of motion is equal 
to 1000000000 divided by 20, or 50000000 of 
men's power. If we allow but G hours sun-shine eve- 
ry day in an average^ and 12 hours' time for work for 
.men, that power would still equal to 25 milliona of 
men B power. But this instance shows , that we are 
wdtr 00 limit of power for any purpose we miqr raie* 
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e€!ve , anl that tliis power requires comparatively tut 
little room hi iU applic.ition. • > 

You may perhaps startle at tlie idea of immense ex- 
penses and materials fiur such a powerfiil engine. But 
here I have to recall to your mind what I have stated 
already concerning the coDstruction of steam-engines. 
Namely : We need no metals and no other expensive 
materials for the engines, though iron and otlier cohe- 
sive metals are the most conveuient The pipes, or 
rooms of confinement for the steam , may be made of 
one isolid stone , cast or moulded and baked to a hard- 
ness and consistency equal to the best stone to be 
found, ^f any thickness that may be required, and sunk 
into the ground. The head of the piston may consist 
of the same material. The pibton itself and the cover 
may preferably be of iron. The baking of such stones 
is an object of the sequel of my proposals. 

However , there is iron in plenty over the whole 
world ; nothing is more universally spread ia nature 
than iron : almost all stufis are more or less impregna- 
ted with iron. Places of several square miles are full 
of iron ore. And though we have not explored one 
hundredfli part of the sur&ce of the earth in that re* 
speot , yet we have it at a cheapness little exceeding 
the expenses for labor in digging, preparing, and 
transporting it ; and this pfice would be reduced soon 
to a trille , could we save tlie human labor for procu- 
ring it , and substitute labor by powers that cost us 
nothing, as the case really is to be proved. We have 
as yet used but a very small portion of the immense 
Store of iroA that is discovered already in nature ; and 
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xioet probably , there is an uncomparatively greater 
store yet to be discovered. So there is no matter of 
doubt , that we are fully provided with tliis metal for 
all our possible mechanical purposes. But say, we be 
not for future times ; then we may substitute this me- 
tal hy other materials as mentioned. 

The power of steam is therefore subject to no liix^* 
its , its requisites being sun-shine water , and solid 
stuffs for confining and applying tlie Ft(nun , of which 
there is no limit , no materials being consumed. 

The generatmg of steam-power is not the only use 
to be made of burning mirrors ; they may be applied 
also to various other purposes of great ijnpoj*tance , as 
I shall show hereafter. 

Have I asserted too much, when promising to show, 
that there are powers in nature million times greater 
than the whole human race is able to efifect by their 
united efforts of nerves and sinews \ — 

The power of steam and the power of wind may faa 
applied over the whole globe, land and seas, either si- 
multaneously or alternately as found convenient. Tiie 
three gigantic powers of steanf^ wind, and waves may 
be applied on the high sea , -sbnultaneously or one or 
tWQ of tlium in the failure of others. The four 
powers of steam » wind , waves , and tide are at once 
at our dispdtol aloii^ the coasts and upon shallows of 
the ocean \ there will never be an entire stop of all at 
cmce.. There are parts of the ocean where clouds and 
fogs with wind are, and other parts where a clear sky 
witli calms is prevailing: in the former we have 
wind and waves , In the latter sun-shine fin* burning 
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mirrors at our disposal. In making use of one or the 
«ther power just as chance affiirds, we are enabled to 
cro^ the ocean in any direction with floatinfr islands 
at the rate of 1000 miles pr. day in all commodities 
BxA enjoyments » that may be found on land, without 
any danger. How to create rivulets of sweet and 
wholesome w ater on floating islands in the midst of 
.the ocean, will be no riddle now. Sea water changed 
into steam will distil into sweet water , leaving the 
aait on the bottom. Thus the steam-engines on f eat- 
ing islands for their propulsion andt)ther mechanical 
purposes, will serve in the same time for distillery of 
sweet water, which, collected in basins , may be led 
through channels over the isknd, while, where reqm* 
red, it may be refrigerated by artificial means into cool 
water, surpassing in salubrity tlie best spring water, 
because nature hardly ever distils so purely water of 
itself without some admixture of t^tuffs of less whole- 
some influence on the human body, as it may be done 
here artificially.' 

I liave as yet stated but tlie chief and most univer- 
sal powers in nature, that are playing before our eyei 
WiAout any benefit for men hitherto ; which are to be 
applied witliout consuming any material ; they are de- 
rived, as has been seen, from the motions of the atmo- 
qihere , from sun-shine , and from the motions of the 
sea , caused by the gravity of the moon or by wind- 
But these are not the.only powers of nature that may 
be brought to our disposal ; there are many others, 
though less universal and less important, which! shall 
•t present mt notice , as my object of showing that 
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liiere ia power enough aad saperabuadaat fbi all pujy. 
poses in view, is gained. 

The statement can be made but in a general way, 
and no minutely defined xesults can be expected in 
this new and universal matter, nor would itbeof anjr . 
utility. The question is not, whether the stated pow- 
ers may be somewhat less or more than stated ^ but 
whether they are of such a gigantic magnitude as to 
afford a suflicicncy for all our wants. If tlie etatment 
of the powers had resulted in a bare sufficiency for the 
grand purposes in view, it would be material to asceN 
tain , if possible , whether there might not be some 
small error, some inaccuracy, or some exaggeration in 
the statement of experiments ; but when it proves, by 
generally known facts or well authenticated experi^ 
ment% that there are, at the least estimation, thousand, 
and probably ten thousand times greater powers than 
we ever may possibly want , all doubts or apprehen- 
sions about insufficiency of powers must vanish fijr 
ever , and the mind be at ease on that account It ii 
fbr this purpose tliat I have endeavored to state the 
whole extent of the powers to be applied for the great 
porpOMs in view. It is but owing jto the narrow con- 
ceptions, to the inattention in respect to the things in 
nature, that may really be applied to the improvement 
eftlte human condition, to most deplorable prejudices 
in which we are generally trained up , and in which 
. even the learned pass their lives , that proposals like 
mine may appear fabulona 

The studious, the reflecting mind will soon discover 
the •onneetiADa between the means «nd the efiecti te 
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be .produced thereby. But there will be n.ho men, who 
are so ill favored by nature, tiiat they slovenly adhere 
to their accustomed narrow notions, without enquiring* 
into the truth of new ideas, and will rather, in apolo^ 
for their mental siotb , pride themselves in despisingf 
dis^ting, and ridiculing whatever appears novel to 
tiiem. * 

We have superabundance of power, powers without 
limits , million times greater than all men on earth 
could effect hitherto : this is proved : does it become 
to a rational man to continue looking with apathy and 
dnllnbs at them 1 — Has he not seen and learned enough 
of experiiiienta in mnchincrics in our days, to rouse his 
mmd to be alive at tlie great advantages they may af- 
ford more and more 1 — WiU, at the contemplation of 
those gigantic powers, that cost nothing to men, no 
new. light dawn in tiic mind 1 — 

Nature plays with these mighty powers before our 
eyes in the most irregular \; ly. To apply them im- 
mediately upon machineries for certain final purposes, 
would subject the latter to great irregularities and in- 
terruptionrj. It is probably owing to this circumstance, 
that men have made so little application of them as yet. 
These mconveniences will be remedied in putting a 
inedimn between the powers and their final application, 
in order to convert them into uniform operations, or, in 
other words, into perpetual motions with unifimi pow- 
ers. As we have ^superabundant powers, irregular 
as they be, we may tlien create perpetual motions with 
mhjf power that may be wanted, and any where* 
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To effect this purpose, we have to cause a xeactioa 
ci the power of wind, steam, tic. An image of reao- 

tion gives us the weight of a clock being wound up. 
The sinking of this weight is the reaction of the wind- 
ing it. up* It is not just neceesary to wait with 

* 

winding up the weight till it is entirely sunk down ; 
but it may be wound up at any time partly or totally ; 
and if done always before the weight reaohes the bot* 
torn, tlie clock will be going perpetually. In a simi- 
lar , though not in the same way, we may cause a re- 
action on a large scale. We may raise, fi>r instance, 
water by the immediate application of wind or steam, 
apon some eminence into a pond, out of which the wa- 
ter may throng^ an outlet , fell upon some wheel or 
other contrivance for setting some machinery a going. 
Thus we may store up water in some emuaent pond, 
and take out of this store, at any time, as much water 
through the outlet as we want to employ , by which 
means the original power may react for many days af- 
ter it has ceased. . . 

To form a proper idea, liow long and how great- a 
power may be rendered reactive in this way, it will 
be neeessaiy to specify some cases here. 

Suppose an elevation of ground about 100 feet liigh 
above tlie adjacent ground. Let this elevation be 1000 ' 
feet ^qpiare and snzroonded by a wall 20 feet high. 
Let, from one of the lower adjacent parts, water be rai- 
sed, in the most convenient way, by men. From the 
mpeneme that a ^omsaaa laborer can raise 20 pounds 
!3 feet high pr. second continually working, it follows, 
thai he eould raise 20 pounds in &om 50 to 60 seconds 

. 9 
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100 to 120 feet high, that is, the height of the suppc5sed 
elevation from the bottom to the top of tlie rcservw ; 
this .would nearly be 1 cubic foot of water raised in 8 
minutes to the same height He would, consequently, 
r a se in 12 houTO, or in a day, 240 cubic feet, and in 
100 days 24000 cubic feet of water. The supposed 
roservoir is capable of holding (being 1000 feet square 
and 20 deep) 20000*000 cubic feet To fill this reser- 
voir in 100 days would therefore require from 800 to 
1000 men*s labor. A power that would effect the 
same puri^ose in 100 days would then be equal to 100 
men's power. It is evident, without further demonstm- 
tioD, that the water of the reservohr, by fallmg down 
again, would have the same power ; far it would, by iUi 
fjOl, be able to raise the same quantity of water within 
the* same time to the same height again, deducting, 
however, what may be lost meanwhile by its evapom: 
tion , which may be in general very inconsiderable. 
This reservoir would, consequently, be capable, by tiie 
fnll of its water, of a reactmg power of 1000 men fer 
100 days, or of 10 000 men for 10 days. A period of 
100 days would exceed any continual calm ; and tliere- 
fore be far longer than might be wanted by the sole 
appUcation of wind. A period of 10 days would be 
more than sufficient for supply mg continually the re- 
servoir with water, by the application of sun-shine and 
wind togetlier. Such reservoirs of moderate elevation 
at siee need not just be made artificially , but will ha 
fbimd made by nature very frequently, requirmg but 
little wd for their completion. They require no regu- 
larity of fofm. Any vaUey surreunded by elevation., 
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with some lower grounds in its vicinity would answer 
the purpose. Small crevisaes may be filled up. Such 
places may be eligible for the beginning of enterprizes 
of that kind ; but thereafter, when tlie powers are ren* 
dered operative for tha purposes in view , larger and 
more perfect contrivances may be made without ex- 
penses. Hills and mountams afibrd natural advantages 
for this purpose. The higher the reservour the less 
room is required ; for the more power with the sams 
quantity of water will then be effected, by the greater 
&11. But suppose even an entirely flat country. B} 
the application of any of the stated powers , we may* . 
for mstance, excavate a large hole of from 200 to 250 
feet deep, and raise, w ith the stuff that is taken out of 
it, an elevation of 300 feet at its edge , so as to have 
then a lieight of from- 500 to 550 feet. Suppose this 
elevation to be 2 000 feet square , its water 100 feet 
deep, its Ml in an average ^dO feet ; then its reacting 
power may be brought to 80 times as great as lliat of 
the reservoir before stated ; for its area will be 4 times, 
its depth 5 times, its fall 4 times, and consequently its 
reacting power 4 times 5 times 4 times as great as the 
calculation in the first case shows. If then the former 
reservoir affi>rded a power of 10 000 men for 10 days^ 
this will be capable of 80 times 10 000, or 800 000 
men^s power for 10 days. Water enough may be 
found at such a depth any where. But say it were 
not ; then we may use, instead of water, sand, stones, 
earth, &c-, which will have the advantage of not eva- 
porating, and of being heavier and therefore requiring 
less room for equal quantity of povrar, while these dry 
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flomewfaat Acfte iHcftiexa than tm^ 
fcer, which, however, will not counterbalance the ad- 
faatages. The room wMch this hole and the ad- 
jaeent defatkm dceupies is not lost for cultivationof abJL 
Both surfaces may be covered with rafts decked with 
fertile earth and all Jtinds of vegetableo, which may 
' grew liiere as weH as any where else. 

The reacting power is not required for all applica- ' 
lioDS^ bat only for such, which admit of no delay, as^ 
ftr instance, cultivation of the scnl bi its proper Reason. 
In other cases, and in tlie most of the applications it is 
ittidifl^nt, at which time the machinexy be opmtin^, 
iir«.whefher it operates continually or at intervals. &i 
these cases the original powers of wind or steam &c. 
may immediately be applied. 

Thus the medium for rendering these powens perpen 
tnal, or operative at will at any time may be chiefly 
•onfined to thQ cultivation of the soil. 

However, if there were any occasion for renderings 
the reacting power ^eater, on the same room, than 
e^ounpUfied, the contrivance might easily be extended 
to a larger scale. For instance, an elevation of 1000 
feet above the bottom of the adjacent hole, and 1 square 
miiei or 500Q feet square, its water 400 feet deep, with 
a ftH of from 600 to 1000 feet or in an average of 800 
feet, would alford for 10 days a power — compared to a 
reservoir 1000 feet square, 100 feet high, and its wa- 
ter 20 feet deep, of 10000 men's power— of 25 tunea 
20 timei 8, or 40 000 000 men's power, a power exoee^ 
4ttig all possible wants on such a small room. 
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On the high sea and along the coasts where mort 
powers ore concurring, and where hardly e\'cr there is 
im entire cessation of all of them » there k little or no 
occasion for reacting powers. 

The raising of water or other hea^y materials as 
« well as the Ming of the same for this purpose may 
be effected in various ways , which I need not detail 
here ; localities must suggest the most proper mecha- 
nism, whichy however, may be veiy simple in all cases. 
Common water-engines suggest already 'all whatk 
here required. Both for the ascent and descent-of the 
imterials, if the height is very considerable, one roller 
*9t the top and another at the bottom with a chain a« 
round them , at which buckets may be fastened in a 
proper manner, is sufficient U> eSect the purpose. The 
^(mtrivanoe. ftr the ascent of the materials may operald 
.whenever nature affords a chance, that is, whenever . 
ihere \» sun-shine or .wind ; the contrivance for the 
^descent may perpetually operate with uniform power 

• upon some machinery which is to be counected with it. 
^ Both contriva^es for ascent and descent may operate 

*«rithottt any superintendmee at aU^ eaoc^pt in cases 

where some alteration is to be eflbeted. * 

# Thus a power of many thousands or even of millions • 
<ef men may perpetually continue its play until the ma- 

* chinery is worn out by length of time ; and but one or 
a few men will be required, to keep it in order and di- 
rect its Implication. ' ' • 

* ' In statino^ the magnitude and regulation of the chief 
inanimate powers of nature I have stated the basis a 
myvefist {ffopcsals. When we see powers at (mr disposal 
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MjUion times ^cater, at tlie lowest estimation, than all 
•ur united efforts oi' nerves and sinews could effect ; 
when we see we have it in our power, to render thei^ 
powers perpetually and unifonnly operative ; can we 
behold this discovery with indifference ? When the 
first elements of mechanics teach, that there is no mo- 
. . lion imaginable, that could not be produced by some 
adapted mechanism , provided we have the requisite 
power, con we, as rational men, thmk of these gigantic 
powers without enqmring, why they should not be ap- 
plicable and not be applied for the benefit of men 1 — 
Can it appear to a rational man any longer strange , 
that with powers, exceeding the human bodily strengtbr 
by ten thousands and millions of times, might be effec- 
ted in one year . more than men could do hitherto in 
thousands of years 1 — Can man with sound reasoning 
mind think it absurd , extravagant , to effect things , ^, 
which he was not accustomed yet to see, by tlic appli- 
Mition of such enormous powers, that have played idly ' 
hitherto 1 — Are these powers not 'sufficient to change 
tlie whole face of nature, by a general application 1 — 
What should, hinder us &om making the best use of 
* them that we can think <d^, when they cost nothing- • • 
We know already, that, by a persevering industry ibr 
many centuries, a populous nation might change a barr. 
ren forest into delightful gardens, intersected by canate 
for their culture, filled with mansions oi' splendor and 
ease, and provide4 with every comfort and enjoyment 
imaginable for human life. Where is the reason for 
'ficifpposing it impossible, to effect the same things, and 
more , by powers exceeding many thousand times aU 
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possible exertions of a whole nation for many centu- 
ries ] — Tiiere is no iv^asoii at oil in such tiiougiits ; 
tkey are nothixig but a blind adlicrence to cuetomarj 
impressions of minds little used to reflection. Such a 
stupid adherence to customs is the mosi biuieful and 
most degrading evil of the human creature ; for it ap» 
proximates man to the state of brutes; by neglecting^ 
tlie most precious gift of his malwer, the reasoning fa- 
culty, the .only one that may raise him above brutes. 
Brutes too follow the customs without reasoning. The 
domestic animals , foi: uistance, steak to llicir accusto- 
med stables and pasture grounds, though it be for en- 
staving or butchering them, Man is but little above 
these brute, if lie is bit a slave to customs in tliinking 
and acting. He cannot claim even, with any pretence, 
indulgence, when he is so infatuated as to pride him- 
self in tins despicable mental sloth. Tliis evil is not 
only to be found among the lower untutored classes, 
whererit is more pardcmable, but also among high-bred 
and high-standing gentlemen, \7hom I prny to be aifsu- 
red, that I wish not to add any thing to the grievous 
afflction under which they labor without their suspect^ 
ing it ; I wish merely to diminish its efTccts upon 
themselves and others, as a physician will do with the 
sick of contagious diseases';^ I will pomt out the symp* 
toms of this aOIiction , as a warnin<jf that may be very 
useful to many ; tiie symptoms are ^ (merally : the pa. 
tient is very arrogant and very ready in his judgment 
without giving or taking any reason, he surmises in- 
sead of reasoning, he judges before he examines , and 
with, all this insanity he self-pleasingly ridieulet what 
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ha does not understand — beware of euch a brut^i jrra 
earniot reason with him. 

If vom ever fiirfeited the poradifc by hk nn^ te we 
are told , it must have been the sin of neglecting^ the 
jBoet precious gifl of his maker, that reasoning &cultjt 
that cdllygivee him the doBiiiuoii over the brutett eoA' 
may give him also the dominion over the inanimate 
ereati(H^t and make thereby of the earth a paradise. 

Man needs not to eat hi« bread is the sorest of hie 
f>row and to pass his life in drudgery and misery , ex-^ 
eept he perseveres in his mental sloth, and foregoes the^ 
nee of hie reason. 

We are trained up in the notion, that industry is a 
virtue and a necessity to man, and so it is truly — I do 
not meea to apologize for, or to conunend idleness aad 
sloth — ^but it is so only relative to our present state of 
knowledges ; for it is the only meaps to lead a decent 
life in aoeiefy, to preserve m firom<safi^ingand want, 
to procure us comforts , and even respect among oor 
neighbors. With tlie same reason the savage counia 
it fer hie two most eitmlted virtues, to sb^ many enne-^ 
iniee and kill many beasts m his forest ; they only tend 
to his self-preservation and to that of his family. The 
better eultivHted man wa^its to have other virtttee. 
Ueeless or needless drudgery and toil ceases to be a vhr*^ 
t«ie I more exalted qualities step into tlieir place, in a 
nore refined aaod happier date of men. What virtu<» 
mut diere be in passing one's life like a prisoner in a 
treadmill T — The occupations of men in our present 
ilate of advancement are yet not much better: lliejr 
ate eiUier a monotonous drudgery or some insipid occu«» 
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pation, which no&ing bat cu0t<«i and necefisify may 

render tolerable in some degree , but whici) are tlie 
very means to i^eep the mind in inactivity and low , 
trivial pursuits. I will not expatiate on this disgusting 
subject for fear of being too prolix : but look at the la- 
borer of the held, at the mechanic in the shop, at any 
common occupation. How dull and tedious, to pass 
the best part of one's life in the same ever repeating 
mechanical motions or labors , and after they are ten 
thousand times repeated , they are ten thousand times 
again and again to be done over. What is the mighty 
object of leading such a life 1 — To get money, in order 
to buy whatone wanta Is this the most exalted yurtuet 
the highest destination of man's life that can be thought 
of in this world ] — It may be a virtue or a pecessary 
evil in a state of general ignorande and prejudices ; 
but it is no virtue founded in nature. 

Where did sciences end mental culture, and- the re- 
finements of human life flourish the most? — Notar 
mong people who passed their lives in drudgery. The 
Greeks deemed mechanical work a disgrace to a jS^ee 
citzen » and employed their daves for that purpose. 
Hence their lofty sentiments, tiieir high dtate of men- 
tal culture and refinements, superior to all their neigh- 
bors' « even to the Romans'. It is to these ancient 
Greeks that we owe chiefly our sciences of reason. 
Look at the same country now , at the descendents of 
the same Greeks, an, ignoraj^ oppressed race of men ! 
The sciences of theur ancestors would have been lost 
also for us, if not classes, devoted to religion and domi- 

niolii who thought mechanical occupation below their 

3** 




dignity, had preserved, by tkeir litterary pursttits, Am 
wrecks of those aacient superior: acquirements ; for 
the laboring classes, even of civilised Europe » never 
harbored sciences, philosophy and refinements of hur 
man life ; tliey had other pursuits, the bare necessaries 
of .life y which left them neither time nor thought of 
higher pursuits ; happy enough , when money could 
exempt them in part from labor » physical wants and 
fbar of want. 

It is often questioned , whether the lifer of a savag^e 

in his wilderness may not be preferable to civilised life 
with its appending labors and comtbrts ] — But it is 
obvious, that one savage cannot live on an area whero 
100 laborious civilised men may live in plenty. . There^- 
fi>ro the life of a savage ought by no means be prefer- 
red. Man ought certainly be progressing , not retr^^ 
grading in improvements ; and he will naturally be so^ 
if not violently retarted or stopped in his course. We 
are actually in a jnogressing state, but only since a 
ft w centuries : men were fiiUen hack into a state of 
greater barbarity before tiiat period, as history proves. 
Ancient nations, several thousand years ago, in Asia 
and Africa, were furtiier advanced in many knowled- 
ges than we are now ; their ruins and monuments, left 
to us, show this. have made improvements in an 
increasing pro<rression in the latter time. This is quite 
ncLtiiral ; for knowledge begets knowledge , just as 
wealth begets wealth. There is, however , one fault 
ia our system of edueation and public uistruction up 
to tlie universities^ which is an essential impediment 
m our mental Md phjFsieal progress ; this i«r that lha 
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seiences of reaBOQ are less cultivated than those of me^ 

mory and imagination. It is owing to tliii' fault, hand- 
ed down to us from an ancient state of barbarity, that 
peoide generally judge so very insane of any thing; 
that appears new to them , they are not used to reflect 
much, to reason closely : the most useful knowledges 
of our days are either not at all, or but faintly, come ts' 
their notice. There are but few individuals who are 
versed in the knowledges of useful things of our daya» 
The science of mechanics is but in a state of in&ncy. 
It is true, improvements are made upon improvements, 
instigated by patents of the government ; but they are 
made accidentally, or at hap-hazard. There is no ge- 
neral system of this science , mathematical as it ia, 
which developes its principles in their full extent , and 
the outlines of their application to which they lead. 
There is no idea of comparison between what is explo- 
red and what is yet to be explored in this science ; no 
mvestigation of powers and their applications for the 
benefit of man , in all their ramifications and extents ; 
w^e are in a manner groping along in the dark , and 
wonder at every new invention and improvement in 
mechanics. People doubt, reject, and reason at ran- 
dom with positiveness on every thing that is new to 
them, without understanding, without even troubling 
themselves with examining the matter. It is thus a 
hard task to inform and convince them of any thing 
that may. not suit their superficial or erroneous notions. 
The ancient Greeks placed mathematics at the head of 
their education, and deemed it indispensable to a libc- 
nl education^ mare for teaching and* accustoming the 
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iiiind to g:()od, lioiind, cIeM9e iMri^ the 
matter itself. But we are glad to have filled our me- 
Inoty With iiotites^ iXritfaDUit trm omdves ittudi 
with reasoiiing ttbuut ' flwttn ; ifwedo it Bt all, wetMgr 
do it in secret Hence this Gdnttariety of opiniims f 
ivfaieli prove Imtthd'Mtte'iof emra we liveliL 

Did I ailieri^too^ttoh I If I'did, thdfe woidd be iio 
dsince left to me for making such discoveries 'as r have 
rdaited alreaidy , lior would the mmunciattion of them 
be giKsed atafl'sometlflng'eut of all teeam. Ansldme* 
des knew and used burning mirrors for destroying ves- 
«el8 <^ the ennemy, 2 000 y^ftis ago. Thehiatfi^ry of 
Cheeee baa been taught in our aicboolfirahiea'dMtiirfesr 
and with it the story of burning mirrors too again and 
again ; but the schoolmasters thought this story fabu- 
lous and their schoUars believed it sot beeause they 
saw no such a thing practised before tJieiv eyes, while 
the first elements of optics taught it to them with ma-^ 
'th'ematical demctiuttatiiHL 

The discovery of the matJiematical law of the lever 
made the discoverer exclaim ; ''Give me but a point 
of supparty and I can unbaige the world^* And I say 
with no less exultation, and I wish, I could speak witli 
a voice of thunder aiid electrify the dull to- sensibility 
at the greatest and most joyful news that ever dould 
sound into the human ear : 

Let me but find a union of a few inteUigeni men 

who do not judge before tiiey examine^ and 
« W their 'Mention ; and I eon change the vMid 

into a most deUghtful paradise ! 
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The Ifiw 6tike lever k known tote the fundament 

of mechanics, of which the effects may often to the un- 
tutored seem no less maTVellous than my promised pa- 
nkdise-^The fundament of my assertion' are the un- 
mense powers of nature that I have shown to be at our 
dispoBid , and the simple system of their application 
that I am prepared to show. — Both are mathematical 
truths : and both are no subjects of opmion, dispute, or 
uncertainty bb soon as they are understood : none but 
an ignorant or an idiot would dote against the former , 
and will dote against the latter mathematical truth. 

What mechanisms, what machines are to be applied 
will be the question now, granted that there is power 
enough. 

I shall give here a general outline of the system of 
machineries and establirfunents to be pursued. 

We drudge and toil in agriculture, in architecture, 
in navigation, in all work-shops, and in manu&ctories, 
fornuydng inany useful and many useless things for 
human life, for supplying many various demands of ne- 
cessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, offencyand 
ftfihkma We little care about the real benefit the 
produces of our industry may afford to the buyer, pro- 
vided we get pay &r them, and make money by theii: 
sale. There isanendless variety of artificial produc- 
tions of every kind, resulting from competition of the 
producers. I have promised contrivances for superse- 
ding M human labor. To imitate minutely all die in- 
finite variety of produces of human industry by machi- 
neries, would be an endless, ungrateful, and foolish un- , ^ 
deltakingy though it might be possible. It would near- 
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ly vequir^ to mvent for every little work of man a par- 
ticular automaton. This is not my purpose. But the 
most simple contrivances I could think of, and as few 
a.s po3siblo|^ for producing, not the customary articles of 
human industry, but all things tiiat may. either substi- 
tute or surpass the known necessaries^ comforts and 
luxuries of men are my objects in view. 

This problem is not so dij^colt as might be immagi-* 
ned at first. There was never any system in the pro- 
ductions of human labor ; but they came into existence 
and iitshion as chance directed men. fcJtill less was 
there\ ever a thought exhibited to make a general sci- 
ence or system of providing for all artificial human 
wants. My object is, to furnish, by an extremely sim- 
ple system^ all what may be desirable for human life, 
without taking tor pattern any of the existing things of 
industry. By abstracting?- from all what is in existence 
and fashion, I am enabled to devise means, without 
any artificial machinery , for producing every thing 
that man may want for his imrriishment, dwelling, gar- 
ments, furnitures, and articles of &ncy and amuse- 
ments. 

But we have to relinquish entirely all uur customary 
notions of human wants and substitute them by others 
of a superior and more systematic order. 

I shall begin wuth agriculture. 

The first object is here, to clear the ground from all 
sponlaneous growth and stones. 

1) A machine T)f larg e size is to move along, and 
.while moving, to take the trees of all sizes with their 
roots oat of the groundt to cut them in convenient pia- 

m « 
* ■ 
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eea, to pile them up , and tx> take all stones eut of tbe 

ground to any required dcplh, 

2) A second machine is to foUoWi for taking up the 
piles of wood and stones, and transporting' the same to 
the places of their destination ; this machine may car- 
ry tliousands of tuns at once. 

3) The wood removed to its places &r final use, is 
then to be funaed into planks, boards, beams, ruils, pie- 
ces for fuel and ibr any other purpose, by a simple con- 
trivance, from whence it is to be removed to the places 
where it be wonted ; tliis is done by one niacliine^ 
which may also cut stones of any size. 

4) The first mentioned machine, with a little altera- 
tion, is then to level the ground perfuc ily, in planing 
it, filling tlie excavations or taking off the elevations 
of ground until all is level. If the hills or valleys are 
considerable, the same machine cuts terraces, winding 
around them up to the top in elegant shapes. 

The same machine may make any excavation or ele- 
vation, cut canals, ditches, ponds of an^/ size and shape, 
raise dams, artificial level roads, wails and remparts 
with ditches around fields as endlosurcs, with walks on 
their top, form walks and patlis with elevated borders, 

5} The same machine, witl} some other little altera- 
tion , is to give to the ground its final preparation for 
receiving the seed ; it tills tlic ground, in tearing the 
soil up to any required depth, refming or mouldering 
the same, sifting all small roots and stones fi:om it, and 
putting the seed into the giuund in any way required. 

6) The same machine may take good fertile ground 
ftoni em plMs to some'edier, for covering at any re* 
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quiied depthi fom eoSl <with fertile «>il*of the beet mix- 
ture. 

• 6) The same machine, with a little addition, may • 
reap any kiad^ of igram *or yegetd.ble, thrash the seed . 
out in the same-time, grind it to^neal, or*jpre8s it taoil, 
it may also cut or prepare any other- vegetable &v fiijal 
use in the kitchen at bakery. 

8) Another fimall mac&ine inay ffuik.wdl&and msm 
to any required depth and in any direction , and take 
the contents of the same up to lighti it may be in 
.earth, roks, ewunps, or water*. 



* Earth may be baked intobrioks or even to vitrified 

stone, by lieat. Stones may be cemented together, so 
^ to break to pieces before their cement yields, a 
:proaf^ that cement ia then harder and more cohesive 
* than the stones themeelves. Sand and stones ground 



to dust may be turned into glass or vitrified substance 
the greatest hardness andcohefflon, by great heat 
Hence we may bake large masses of «ny sisEeand ferm 
into stone and vitrified substance of the greatest dura- 
rattooy^eveii-fixr thoiisaBdsof yearsr-eiit of clayey earth ' 
or of etones ground to dust, by the application of bur* 
ning mirrors. This is to be done in the open air with- 
'out other preparation, than gathering the substances 
Tgyinding and* mudrng it with water and eement^tmould* 
♦ing' or casting it' into adapted moulds, end bringing 
titofeeus of thebaming mirrors of fxopet^izQ upoalbb * 
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Wood, cut and ground to dust and thes •mentad ^ 
by a liquor may be also moulded into any ^pe and dri- 
ed, so aa to become a solid, consiateBt wooden aub- 
fltaoee, that may ba died with various oolota^' and pa- ^ 

fished. 

Thus we may mould and bake any fonnof any size^ 
entire walls, floors, ceilings, roofi, doors, channels fir 

canals, ditches, aquaducts, bridge?, pavements of walk» 
aiid roads, chi^meys, hollow cylinders fbi machineries 
• and mines and wells, plates fer any purpose, vessels &r 
holding dry and liquid materials, pillars, columns, ba- 
luatradod, statues, postamsnts, and other omamenta, 
figures of any description, relief, sculptural warks» 
pipes, furnitures finr house-hold, kitchen-utensils, pieces 
of machiueries , and numberless other things of all 
shapes, sizes, colors, jfiishions, and fancy ; in short, any 
thing of hard material. When once the mould is made, 
it may serve for ever for tliousands of thousands of other 
pieces, no matter how artificially it he shaped, without 
ever requiring any further labor of man. The substance 
may be polished or glazed, and tlien serve for burning 
mirrors. 

Founderies of any description are to be heated by 

burning mirrons, and require no labor, excep£ the ma- 
king of tlie first moulds and the superintendence for 
. ffl&etiaf[ the Ihetal snd taking the finished articles 
away. 

PUxiJbU stuff. 
There is yet one great desideratum ; this Is €ie ta^ 
king of flexible or pliable stuffi^ and finising all the ar^ 
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^ticies out or them asp, such as for gannents, concli- 
es, and aU other commolltica and ornaments, without 
labor. If this can be e&cted, without labor^ then the 

problem of superceding all human labors is resolved ^ 
completely. 

This can be done, without spiiming, weaving*, sew* 

in^, tunning Sec. by a sunple proceeding-. There are 
cohesive substances in superabundance in nature, in the 
vegetable and animal kingdom, which need but be ex- 
tracted ; they are of various qualities : some resist wa- * 
ter, some heat, some both, some arc clastic, some soil, 
s6me hard. They all may be hardened or dissolved in- 
to fluids, just as -required. They are made use of al- 
ready for various purposes. In dissolving' tliem into 
. adapted fluids, and miffing the same with fibres of ve- 
getables of convenient fineness or other flexible stuffl 
filly prepared, they will g-lutinate tliem together. By 
a proper contrivance sheets of any size and form may 
be formed, m a similar manner, as it is done with m&- 
nuiacturing paper. This stuff may be made as fine, 
and as thin or as thick as it may be desired. It may 
be made of any degree of stiflhess or softness, which is 
depending from the mixture of stuffi and from tUe man- 
ner of preparation and finishing. It may be calcndred 
and polished for the sake of ornament, or for mirrors. ^ 
It may be made of any color, or pattern, without any 
additional trouble, except admixture of dying stuft' It 
may then be used for any purpose, instead of any wo- 
ven 8tuff,^of leather, paper,.iur &c. It may be cast not 
only into sheets of any size or form, but also into any 
sh^pe whatever ; thus ready made clothes of any fa^- 
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ion, vessels for holding dry or liquid materials, of any 
shape or size, any other article of commodity may !>• 
at once cast or moulded into the appropriate &rm or- 

mould. 

So there will be.no sewipg or any kind of finishing 
by hands. There is no object of pliable stuff to be 

thought of, ^vhich could not be made completely in thi« 
way, so as to supersede all articles of that kind actual- 
ly in use. 

Such are all the means for tl^e application of the im- 
mense powers of nature for substituting all human la- 
bors, that I have m contemplation. They are simple, 
of a very small niunber in kinds, hardly three or four 
different contrivaDCcs. So they are by no means of 
' such a nature as to scare tho imagination from attemp- 
.ting the practice of them. They resolve completely 
the whole riddle of doing" away all human labor, and 
make extremely easy and simple what was ever thought 
to be utter impossibUily. But they do not only substi- 
tute all our present articles of human industr}% but 
may create a great many things, which wore never 
seen or thought of yet, to the greatest benefit of man- 
kind. They are sufficient to create a paradise surpas- 
sing in splenJor, delight and enjoyments all wliat hu- 
man tancy ever conceived, a world altogether new for 
men, and this in a very short period. . 

Let us cast a view upon the things that immediate- 
ly may be created by tiiese means. 

Any wilderness, even the most hideous and the most 
sterile, may be converted into the most fertile and de- 
lightful gardens. The most dismal swamps may b% 
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cleared of all their spontaneous growth, filled up and 
levelled, interBected with canals, ditches and aquaductt 
tor inhuag them entirdy. The soil, if required, maj 
be meliorated, by covering or mixing it with rich soil 
taken from distant places. The same is to be moulder- 
«^ed *tD fine dust, levelled, sifted ftom all I0al8» w^edf 
wnd stones^^ and eowed and planted in the most beouti- 
tul order and symmetry, with fruit trees and vegtables 
of every kind that may stand the climate. The waiks 
and toads are^to ^be paved with hard, vitrified large 
plates so as to be always clean from all dirt at any wea- 
ther or season. They may be bordered with the most 
beautiful beds of flowers, fruitful veg^ctables, bushes^ 
Bhrub.<-, and trcc^-, all rising- gradually in rows behind 
one another, arranged so as to afford almost continually 
delight to the organs of sight, taste and smelL Canals 
and aquaducts with vitrified channels, and, if required, 
covered, filled witli the clearest w^ater out of fountains 
•fiom the deep subterraneous recesses of water, which 
may spout and be led any where. Seme canals may 
serve for fish-ponds and for irrigating the gardens , 
others for drahning swampy ground. Some aquaducts 
laay be used to lead water into all parts of the garden, 
fbr irrigating the ground whenever it be rocjuired ; tliis 
_ may be done t^y i^rkikling the water in copious show- 
fXB through movettUe tubes witfa adapted large mouths^ 
• This water may be mixed with liquid manure, derived 
from ail the decayed vegetables and other materials fit 
ftnr lasattse, prepared and liquified m proper buildings 
to that efibct Tiius the fertility of tiie garden will not 
^ikpsttd Aom weatber. When it rains too much»it may 
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led off from the ground in proper ehannele. Thd 
WB&ls may be bordered with beautiful growth in 8imir> 
lar maimer as the wbUes. Tiiechaxmelsbeiiigof vitri* 

fied substance, the water being perfectly clear, and fil- 
trated or distilled if required, they may aSbrd the most 
beautifU flceneries imagiiiable» while ^ "variety of fi^^ 
is seen clear down to llic bottom playing" tibout, and 
while these canals afford in the same time the chance 
ftr gliding smootUy along and between tUeee Tarious 

^ sceneries of art and nature , upon beautifiil gondolas , 
and while their surface and borders may be covered 
with fine land and aquatic birds. The canals may end 
or coneentrate in large beautifid ponds, where the 
bottom is also of vitriiied substance. Thus water clear 
as ciystal in beds or channels like crystal, surrounded 
and covered by enchanting sceneries, fertilises and 
beautifies tlie gardens , and giveai them tlie relief of a 
paradise. The aquaducts may be supported by the 

' most splendid colonadea The walks may be covered 
with porticos adorned with magnificent columns, sta- 
tues, and sculptural works ; all of vitrified substance, 
lasting for ever, while the beauties of nature around 
heighten the magnificence and deliciousncss. The 
ponds may also be surrounded by porticos. These por- 
ticos, the fountains, liie green arbors and bowers may 

* 'preserve continually freshness of air and of growth of 
the vegetables, and afibrd delightful shelter agamst 
wet weather and heat' 

the crops are gathered and prepared for use without 
any labor. There is nothing then but enjoyment and 
delight Pastures may be out of such gaidens, wtA 




establishments for milking and butchering, so tliat one 
or two men may do this work in less than an hour evo* 
ry day for thousands of consomers. 

The hills aiid mountains may be surrounded by the 
most beautiful terraces imaginable, which may wind in 
i^piral form up to their tops, a£S>rding the grandest and 
most beautiful prospects, as well fi'om below in tiie val- 
leys, as from above down into the same. 

This is what coneems agriculture, when I have sup- 
posed the most unfavorable spot to be found upon earth. 

The dwellings ought to be alo very different from 
what is known in that kind, if the &11 benefit of our 
means is to be enjoyed. They are to be of a structure 
for which we have no r.ames yet. They are to be nei- 
ther palaces, nor temples, nor cities, but a combination 
of all, superior to whatever is known. 

It will be easily conceived, that the superintendence 
of machineries and establishments requires no more 
men, when operating for, and supplying a whole com- 
munity of thousands of families with every thing they 
may want, than it would for each single family sepa- 
rately. It would be as improper to apply sudi mighty 
means for every family in particular, as it would be to 
provide every spinster, instead of her spinning wheel, 
with a large carding and spinning machine of many 
tfiousand spindles. It is, however, not understood here, 
to make it a matter of necessity or compulsion, to live 
and use the benefits of these means together in com^ 
munities. Every one may have liberty as much as he 
pleases, to join or live by himself, and still partake of a 
large share of the common benefits to be derived from 
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the application of these means. Yet it will be sooB 
found and perfectly understood by every one, that it k 
of his greatest advantage, and but conducive to tho 
greatest sum of his happiness, if he joins to a commu- 
nity of such a kind. So it may be first considered what . 
may be doi^ in, and for a whole community living* to- 
gether m all the enjoyments these means afford, and 
then this life be compared to a separate one. 

Tiiere is no limit to confine us in the use of our 
means, and neither sacrifice nor loss of time requisite 
for giving full application to these means. Tlierefore, 
it is neither an idle dream, nor useless vanity, to draw 
the picture in full of what is easily attainable for us ; 
nor forms it any part of wisdom, to refuse to n.s or to 
those who are endeared to us, and in genqral to our * 
fellow-men, any tiling that may increase our happiness 
and that of other men, while it is but beneficial in all 
its consequences f jr future times. 

The object of forming a community is, to afford to ev- 
ery member the possible greatest sum of enjoyments, 
comforts, and pleasures by the possible least attendance 
of men. 

To obtain these ends , a system of building is to be 

contrived for lodging* thousands of families together 
without causing inconvenience to any of the inhabi- 
tants, and with every thing for their enjoyment within 
their reacli at any time, without trouble, while it is put 
^ into every one's power to afford .or to receive any soci- 
al pleasure of refined society, 
I shall merely draw the outlines of a plan here for ' 
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attaining these great ends, leaving it to the option of 
others to finish the sketch at their {deasure. 

Every adirit member of either is to have an apart- 
ment for exclusive use, consisting of several rooms, 
SQch as for sleeping, bathingi dressmg and parlor. Chil- 
dren may be lodged under special care and instruction 
of certain appointed persons separately ; but may also 
lodge with their parents, if desired. Every such 
private apartment communicates with the intericMr by a 
door to a spacious corridor, and with the outside of tlie 
building by a door to a gallery around the whole buil- 
ding, from thence to a flat roof of the building. Through 
every private apartment pass pipes for ailbrding at all 
times cold and warm water by turniug a crank, others 
loT gas-ligfht, for melicHuting the air, for balsamic scents, 
for tempering the air in rendermg it cooler or warmer 
just as the inmate' desires, for moving into tlie apart- 
ment or removing out of it any thing at the inmate^s 
desire. The victuals may, in this manner, be had se- 
parately. The apartment of every adult may extend 
across the building, being then divided by the corridor 
into two parts. Suppose ^very adult occupies thus 85 
feet in length on botli sides of the edifice, and every 
apartment be subdivided into «i or 4 rooms ; and sup- 
pose the width of the edifice to be 100 feet, tiie corri- 
dor 20, the apartments on both sides 40 lect wide, so 
that every person has two spaces, each about 24 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, ibr exclusive use. Suppose 
such an edifice to be 1000 feet long and ICO feet wide ; 
it could then lodge, in this manner, 40 persons. Sup- 
pose flurther the edifice to be oflO stodesi eachSO &0I 
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high, And consequently the whole edifice 900 feet high, 

which would have then 400 such private apartments. 
4 such edifices joined together in right angleSt so tm 
to fonn a square of 1000 feet between them, could M 
the above described manner lodge 1600 persons, leav- 
ing yet at each of the 4 comers a square of 100 feet, 
which, in the 10 stories, contain 40roon!8 each of 100 
feet square : these may be used for dornutories of chil« 
dren. 

The inhabitants may ascend and descendt in the in- 
side, that is, in the corridors, by conunodious stairs; 

and at botli outsides, from the galleries that surround 
the whole edifice at every story, both inside of the 
square and outside, they may ascend and descend in 
boxes, which are moveable up and down without exer- 
tion or trouble. 

The square between these 4 edifices may be inter- 
sected by 4 walls in one direction and 4 in the other, 
80 as to intersect each otlier in right angles and form 
25 squares, each of nearly 200 feet square. Each of 
these squares may receive its light from above tlirough 
large glasses, or a cupola full of large windows. These 
cupolas may, each by a number of properly placed 
large reflectors, reverbmte the day-light through the 
glasses, and so augment the light inside, which again 
18 to be received and reverberated by shining walls or 
large mirrors, so as to disperse the light in the most 
proper manner every-where in the inside. 

All the waUs, of the outside and of the partitions, 
need but to consist of colonades, the intervals of their 
oolumna forming doors and large mirrors. Some of 
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the 25 squares nuty, in the same manner^be subdividdd 

into smaller ones. These larger and smaller squares 
are to form halls for various purposes , such as for di- 
nmg, reading, ccmversation, instruction, of children and 
of adults ; for amusements ; fdr general meetings, such 
as for public discourses, concerts, theatrical scenes, 
balls, &€• ; one for the kitchen department, and for 
stores of prepared and unprepared victuals ; the former 
etores are to be subdivided into chambers and movea- 
ble boxes. Every such box is to contain one portion 
of one kind of victuals for one meal of the community. 
It may be moved, by a slight motion of the hand, into 
the kitchen, where it empties itself into the vessel 
ready for reception and final proration* in cooking or 
baking. One or two persons are sufTicient to direct 
the kitchen business. They have nothing else to do 
than to superintend the cookery and to watch the time 
of the victuals bemg done, and then to remove them 
, with the. table and vessels into the dining-hall, or to 
the refifpective private apartments, by a dight motion 
of the hand at some crank. From thence are thereaf- 
ter the remaining victuals to be removed into the store 
of prepared victuals. 

The cleaning of the vessels and all washing of uten*- 
sils, floors &c. is to be done by streaming water, tlie 
washing of otlier stufls by steam. All this requires no . 
work, but is done by lightly moving some crank. 
Any extraordinary desire of any person may be satisfi- 
ed by going to the place where the tiling is to be iiad ; 
and any thing that requires a particular preparation in 
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cooking or baking may be done by tlie person who de- 
sires it. - 

Thus there is no occasion tor any work, except the 
superintendence of the kitchen department and some 
other machinery, which requires from 1 to 3 persons 
in all (6r the whole community. If done by turns, 
every adult member would hardly have one turn for 
one day's superintendence in the whole year. But it 
would probably be done voluntarily by the greatest 
part without waitings for their turn, it being but &n 
amusement and no tedious occupation or labor. 

The policy would be a matter of special arrangement * 
of the ^community. 

These outlines of tlie purposes of the edifice, and the 
materials, means, and powers that are at our disposal 
give the ideas of the architecture to be adopted. I re- 
* peat it, it is not for a vain show and mere idle pomp, 
that I am drawing a fanciM picture ; but a perfect ^ 
barmony of means and wants must dictate all the con- 
trivances to be made ; and it is this intended harmony, 
that induces me to give a &11 sketch of the objects 
within our reach. 

The system of the building is to he adapted to give 
the most convenient lodgings, with the greatest com- 
forts and enjoyments by the least trouble, to the grea- 
test sum of individuals in the smallest space. These 
purposes seem to be attainable in the greatest perfec- 
tion possible, by the system as mentioned. A space of 
about 1200 feet square, or nearly one 16th part of a 
square mile, may contam, inclusive children, 3 — 4000 
individuals, with the following conveniences. 
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Each adult member has, out of his apartment, a free v 
view into the environs around the habitation, and an • 1 
anmediate fommnnicatioii with thefaaUsin the inflide 
of the square. He may walk, inside or outside of the 
square, upon the galleries that surround every story* 
He zpay ascend to amy atoiy above his or to the flat J 
roof of the whole square, or desoend to any gallery he- ^ 
low his story or to the ground in a box without trouhlOf 
. $aqr qoicJci both inside and outside of the square* 
He may Urns moFe witboat exertion in a few seconds 
to any part of the square inside and outside, every in- 
dividual haviiig a box inside and another one outside 
for his own use, fixed in a proper manner at the galle* 
ries by his apartment. He may procure to himself all 
. eonunoD articles of his daily wants, by a short turn of 
some cranki without leaving his apartment He may 
at any time bathe himself in cold or warm water, or in . j 
steam, or in some artificiaily prqmxed liquor for invi* 
goratiag health. He may at any time ^ye to the aur 1 
in his apartment that temperature that suits his feeling / 
best He may cause at any time an agreeable scent of \ 
various kinds. He may at any time meliorate his brea* ' 
thing air, this main vehiele vital power. The sci- ^ 
dice of chemistTfr in our days teaches this to be done ' 
' in a hi^ d^iree. Man isdependuig, pfaysioaUy and 
mmllyf from the tilings that sonoimd him, and ehiefly 
from the temperature and the qualities of the air he ^ 
breathes and absorbes through his porea Impure and ' 
iuSmor air is more fanrtfid to health and temper thaa 
bad water ; tlie difference is only, that the bad quali- ^ 
Ues and impurities of water are partly seen and tastedi 
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wliiie those of the air are invisible. Nobody would like 
to drink out of a stinking pool ; still the invisible air, 
which is continually inhaled and immediately trans- 
formed into component parts of our own body and life, 
is of fiur greater importance for life, so much, at least, 
that the same human individual, with the same ftod 
and habits, may in one kind of air live with a decaying 
Jiealth, pale and sallow face, general debility, digestion 
and all other vital functions enfeebled, susceptible of ^ 
various diseases, till finally premature deatli or acce- 
lerated decrepitude concludes bis existence ; while in 
another kind of air he may enjoy a vigorous health, a 
cheerful temper, possess a blooming countenance, and 
the best energies of all vital functions, and thus reach 
an age fiur beyond the common period of human life ; 
yet the diftreneeof air wouM be neitfier seen nor 
fimelt Therefore, by a proper application of the phy- 
sical knowledges of our days, man may be kept in a 
perpetual serenity of mind', and, ifthere is no incurable 
disease or defect in his organism, in constant vigor of 
health, and thus his life be prolonged beyond any 
known period of humrin life of our present time. 

The edifice is to be provided with large ice-cellars, 
sufficient to furnish at all times the inmates with cool 
streams of air or water through every private apart^ 
ment as well as through the halls. There is also a 
heating aparatus for procuring warm air or water 
whereever it be desired. 

All this' is to be efiected, not by a complicated ma* 
chinery, but in the most simple way. 
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The character of architecttire is to be quite different 
from wliat it ever has beeu hitherta Thepe are vehi- 
cles to be used fi>r moving several thoiisand tuns at 
once and putting them into^their destined place. Hence 
large solid masses are to be baked or cast in one piece, 
ready shaped -in any form that may be desired* The 
building may therefore Ofmsist in c<dumnB 200 feet high 
and upwards, of proportionate thickness, and of one en- 
tire piece of vitrilicd substance. . These colunms may 
form cdonades both for surrounding the whole square 
and dividing and subdividing it into all tlie required 
larger and smaller squares, for the private apartments, 
the halls and their eubdivisions. The floors and ceil- 
mgs of each such square may be of one entire piece of 
the same or similar vitrified substance. The intervals 
of the columns along *them are to form the doors, win- 
dows, mirrors, pictures, &c. fer the partitions and out- 
side walls. All these huge pieces are to be moulded^ 
so as to join and hook into each other firmly by proper 
jomts or folds, and not to^ yield in any way without 
breaking. 

Thus a system of building, indestructible &>v many 
thousands of years, consisting of but entire columns 
and plates of hard vitrified substance, is to be erected 
in a most simple way, without expense, or labor, with 
but little time, after the first simple tools are made* 
And what difference between this system of building 
and the most magnificent palaces and tempelsthat 
ever were known i 

The eubetance may be died with various beautiful 
•olors. So the colonades with the reliefs, bas-relield^ 
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pictures and sculptures copied in a mechanical way, 
and ornaments of every kind, on and between the co- 
lumns, may all radiate with crystal like brilliancy of 
the most beautiful and indestructible cdors, all this 
reflected and multiplied by mirronf and reflectors of 

various kinds. 

All parts of the edifice may be furnished with beau- 
tiful carpets and couches along the walls, which in the 
halls may rise amphitheatrically behind one another, 
moveable seats and tables, and every thing that may 
afibrd convenience or please the &ncj. 

The 25 halls in the inside of the square, each 5200. 
feet square and high ; the 40 corridors, each 1100 feet 
long and 20 feet wide ; the 80 galleries, each firom 
1000 to 1250 feet long ; about 7000 private rooms ; 
the whole surrounded and intersected by the grandest 
and most splendid colonades imaginable ; floors, ceil- 
ings, colonms with their various beautiful and fanciful 
intervals, all shining, and rcilcctiiig to infinity all ob- 
jects and persons, with splendid lustre of all beautiful 
colors and &ncifol shapes and pictures ; every-where 
the most elegant couches, seats, tables, &,c. ; all gal- 
leries, outside and within the iialls, provided with 
many thousand commodious and most elegant vehicles, 
in which persons may move up and down, like birds, in 
perfect security and without exertion ; the clegiiiil 
galleries witli beautiful balustrades and -various orna- 
ments ; the flat roof of the whole square, 1 250 feet 
square, with its 25 cupula.-, each upwanJs uf 100 feet 
in diameter, with mazes of pleasant gulieriea, turrets, 
places for various purposes, vaulted alleys, pavillionty 
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ud many prions ornaments and commodities : at. 
night the roof, and the inside and outside of the whole 
square are illuminated by gas-light, which in the ma- 
zes of manycolored crystal like colonades and vaultings 
and leflectors is reverberated with a brilliancy, timt 
gives to t.he whole a lustre of precious stones as far as 
the eye can see— rsuch are the future abodes of men ! — 
The mvirons of this residence are no less beautiM. 
The building is to be erected oniut elevated spot, ar^ 
tificially made, if not f(tfmed by nature already, with 
a eommanding view upon an extensive landscape ci the 
most finciftd and varied beauties of nature and art, 
with all the luxuriancy and variety of growth that 
such a superior culture of soil and a fine climate affinrd* 
—And why pass a dreary winter every year, wUIe 
there is yet room enough on the globe where nature is 
blessed with a perpetual summer, and with a &r grea- 
ter variety and luxuriancy of vegetation ? — More than 
one half of the surface of the globe has no winter. Men 
will have it in their power to remove and prevent all 
bad influences of climate, and to enjoy perpetually only 
that temperature, which suits their oonstitution and 
feeling best, — There will be afforded the most enrap- 
turing views to be fancied, out of the private apart* 
ments, from the galleries, from the roof, ftom its tur- 
rets and cupolas — gardens as far as tlie eye can see, 
full of fruits and flowers arranged in the most beauti- 
fhl order, with walks^ colonades, aquaducts, canals> 
ponds, plains, amphitheatres, terraces, fountains, sculp^ 
tural works, pavillious, gondolas^ plage$ far public a.^ 
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musettienUi^ &c. &c. deliglit^&e^f i» and flmey, die 

taste and smell. 

The night a&rds no lees delight to fiuicjr and Ite- 
linga An infinite variety of grand, beatrtifol, and 
fimciful objects and sceneries radijEiting with crystal- 
Itne-brilliancy of ail colors every-where inside and ont* 
aide ^f the square, by the iUmnhmtion of gas-light ; 
the. human figures themselves, arrayed in the moft 
beautifiil pomp that ftncy may suggest. and, the ey« 
may delight, shining even 'witfi hrilHancy of stpiTand 
diamond like stones of various colors, elegantly shap^ 
and arranged aroond the body ; all reflected thonsaiid- 
1b\i in huge mirrors and reflectors of various ibrms ; 
theatrical scenes of a grandeur and magnificence and 
enraptoting illusions unknovm yet, Jn which fu\y per- 
son may be either a spectator or actor : the speech 
and the songs reverberating with increased sound, ren- 
dered more sonorous and harmonious than by nature, 
* by vaultings that are moveable into any shape at any 
time ; the sweetest and most impressive harmony of 
music, produced by song, and instruments partly not 
known yet, may thrill through the nerves and vary 
witii other amusements and delights. 

Such is the life reserved to true intelligence, but 
withheld from ignorance, prejudice, and stupid adhe- 
rence to custom. 

And what is all the material &r so.enchanting and un- 
heard of abodes, sceneries, ornaments, dress, comferts, 
luxuries, delights 1 — Nothing but the most common, 
the most neglected stufi* in nature— earth, sand, clay, 

•tones, the substances of vegetables, that hitherto had 

4 
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expense for producing such great things 1 — None, 
except for the first xoachmeries of very simple coa* 
itraetum, and for the first moulds all things to be ar- 
tificially made ; for the machineries themselves a« 
well as the moulds for casting the materials for use» 
are to be made by the same mAchmeries, and may then 
be multiplied to any number req^uired^ without any ,1a- 
bor or expense. 

Such is the domestic life to be enjoyed by every hir- 
man individual that will partake of it How different 
firom that of even the mightiest monarch, or the richest 
man of our times 1 — No fear, of being robbed or 
cheated, no cares of managing tlie house-hold^ none 
even for the education of children ; for this will be pro- 
vided foTy by a wise people^ in a general way for gene- 
rating and cultivating good feelings and instructing 
the mind of all what is to be known ; no anxiety for 
preserving or increasing property ; no £sgusting ob- 
jects and occupations vexes there the mind ; no low vi- 
ces and crimes resulting iirom want, or fear of want, and 
poverty, surround man ; there is but one desire predo* 
minant in all, this is, to live as happy as they can, and 
in order to live so, to please and to be pleased. Love 
and a&ction may there be fostered and enjoyed with- 
out any of the obstructions that oppose, diminish and 
destroy them in the present common state of men. 
The mmds and feelings will be enlivened by nobler 
springs — ^in proportion of tlieir physical and mental 
improvezQent, which therefore may cause a character 
as superior to the present civilised men, as this is to 
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that of fiovftge caMibals— for there will be no object 
Bjid no cause any more for low cmming and deceit, 
fi>r gaining advantage over his fellow-creatore in tog- 
tune and rank ; the dealings between man and man 
within the community consi st no more in selling 

as dear as'possible and buying as cheap as possible 

there is no traffic — because every thing is as cheap as 
water and as free as air — there is a very difierent kind 
of dealings to step into the room of our ptesent market 
business, this is, to enjoy life as well as possible by 
mutual sociality, by social arrangements, by reciprocal 
tsommunicationSy by public pleasures and instruction. 
Man sees there himself not waited upon and surround- 
ed by low, miserable, degraded beings, which he has 
to watch, to pity, or to despise. There he sees himself 
and his endeared friends, and hfe fellow-men in gene- 
ral, raised to th« highest station that human life be 
^peble of. 

Is this perhaps to be called but a fancy ? — What 
should hinder man from enjoying his life in such a su* 
-perior state of general happiness, when a plain way is 
shown to him for attaining it I — There is a stronger 
impulse in human nRtnre for enjoying happiness, fer 
stronger than all futile sophistry could pret^d against 
it Man is made for society, not for solitude like beasts 
of prey. Hfe is made for joy, not for mourning his life 
* -away. He is a being capable of great sufferings and 
ef greet enjoyments. The fears of the ones and the 
hopes of the others actuate him. It is but misconcep- 
tion of our destination, barbarism, ignorance, supersti- 
^taOB, wd ittHaiitj itself, that may prefer suffering te 
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enjojmenti orta lew mm i)f bappaiieaa to a greater opae. 

The greatest sum of happiness is only to be found in 
,0ocial and fiuendly life : thiawill and nui^ be coivt^df 
when the camea of enmity b^ween man and manrhaye 
iCeased* These causes of enmity are unavoidable in 
our present state of society and general poveily. ft^t 
they all will and mnst snbside in-a state of superabun^ 
dance and liberation &om all disagreeable labor a^d 
occupation, and c^poeite interestr 

l%ere is no wiety of opmums to be dreaded* Let 
there be as many and different opinions as you please ; 
there will he no conq^ulsion ; every one may live 
he {deases ; but there wiU be no dif^ence in the de* 
fiire of living happy, and therefore peacibly. This de- 
sire will be su^dent to let each other in peace, and to 
wish and seek friends with whom to eommunieate and' 
partake of the ideas and enjoyments. 

Will it perhaps be said, man will grow weary ai lm 
time by livmg W in enjoyments and idleness %- — It ia 
true, man will be no more a slave to work and drudgery 
and insipid occupations ; he will be nolonger under 
the sad necessity to struggle through life for life ; hia 
mind will no loncfcr be absorbed by mechanical pursuits 
fiir his livelyhood, for. earning money ; he will no loi^ 
ger, like a beast of burden, live but fi>r to work and 
work but for to live. — Wliat, is man such a poor, mise- 
rable creature tiy niMure, that he canoot live vnthout 
living like a beast of burden, like a slave 1--48 theire 
no better destination of the human being to be looked 

fort— Is he pejchaps of so .corrupted and- so Judeoea a 
nature, that he mtut be 1^ in fetters aC^ltoery lika 
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ja dangerous/ mad aiiinial A ivery Aw ^trine is* 

deed for all tyrants to keep their feilow-men in subjoc- 

.tioa and stupidity, in order to maJ^e use o^itfor them* 
selves! Nowondert if such doctrines were preached 
with great sanctnjioniousness to the multitude in coun- 

. tries of unlimited despotism; and no wonder, ifsueh 
doctrines got so deeply inveterated into the minds, by 

' len^h of time and continual repetition, that they were 
transplanted even to happier and ireeer countries. 

JMan will grow weary* of any thing, where he sees 
nothing but samene&s and tediousness. But does it fol- 
low thence, that he will grow less weary of his time 
when he is made less happy ] — WUl he grow less 
weary of time, when his resources of pleasures and en- 
joyments are made less, and hia drudgery, cares, and 
vexations are made more curious piece of logic, 
to affirm such monstrous absurdity I — Yet it may be 
used -by -some, who pretend to large share of wisdom. 

Let us cast a^glance to the resources that men will 
immediately possess in this new happy condition ibr 
passing and enjoying their life. 

'Man may spend the greatest part of his life m em* 
pany of the objects of his love and affection, increasing 

' thereby his own happiness and tiiat of his endearments, 
in conversing with them, and«imparting to^ and recei- 
ving from them pleasure and instruction, in passing 
with them through an endless variety of pleasures and 
gratifications of senses, of feelings, of fimcy, of intelleet* 
There will be a continual feast, parties of pleasureB^ 
nov^ties, delights and instructive occupations* 
»inay rove «hout ui the gardens, in plewtit waUaTof 
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trystal and between flowers and vegetables of infinite 
variety and appearance ; he may amuse himself in 
amphitheatrical and level places filled tod bordered 
with every tiling that art and nature can produce for 
tlie delight of man ; he may glide in elegant gondolas 
upon water clear as crystal, beautified and enlivened 
with fishes and swarms of land and aquatic birds, bord- 
ered with the most beautiful sceneries, reflected again 
in the water. Is he fond of gardening ? — He may fol- 
low his inclination in the most agreeable manner ; he 
may arrange and cultivate flowers, shrubs, trees as 
fancy and notion, or curiosity for experiments dictates 
him ; there will never be an end in objects and new 
experiments. Is he fond of mechanical occupation 1— 
He may exercise his dispositions and talents to an ex- 
tent beyond tlie present conceptions; he may form 
models and moulds, and see the objects multiplied for 
use and show to any extent without any further trouble. 
Is he gifted with talents for drawing, painting, sculp- 
tures, &c.? — He needs but to make one model of every 
figuret and it may then be multiplied to any desired 
number, by moulds, etching and printing machines. 
Is he fond of music 1 — Where could he find more op- 
portunity than in such a life ? He may at once delight 
and be delighted, by performances of his own and in 
conpany with other musicians : instruments and means 
are at his disposal unknown yet ; and his compositions 
may be repeated and multiplied by mechanical plays 
4md machines. The communities will have means, to 
•ommand and procure whatever is to be found in the 
whols world fbr Qnjoymeit, amusement and instruction. 
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The gaxdefifli ftfid the irast and nuoaexous halli are ad« 

apted to receive the objects* Is somebody inclmed to 
the study and amusement of botany 1— He may see^ 
in a botanical garden, the plants in their natoial state, ' 
and read whatever is known of the qualities and use* 
. and organism of any one in a particular book for every 
one kept in a box at the side of the plant Has one a 
notion to instruct and amuse himself of natural history 
and curiosities ] — He may go into, the museum in one 
of the halls, where he may see displayed all what ni^ 
ture exhibits to man on the whole globe ; he may read 
there the ample description and history of every indi- 
vidual or object in a particular book being at llie aide 
of it. Has any body a taste for mineralogy 1 — He may 
gratify it to his satisfaction in prqperly arranged and 
described coUections of minerals. He may read and 
study the ancient world in pctreluctions of organic 
iogs that are extinguished, arranged in there natural 
eoonections with each other and with those of the pre» 
sent world. Does he seek information in tlie history of 
nations 1 — He may see it, as much as there is known 
of it, displayed and exf^ained on proper maps, with 
streams, branches, and ramifications af different colors, 
r^resenting the times, and nations and their branches 
fiom the remotest antiquity down to odr time, by a cer- 
tain system of signs ; he may see there, at one glance, 
the rise, increase, conquests, dominions, influences of 
•ODie, and the downfall, subversions and subjections of 
others ; the character, religion, system of state, man- 
ners and customs, occupations, resources, geographical 
■Htttkna, fiodnetionB, climate, manner of living &•« 
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of eicrcry people Jsnomi. ia ancieni «iid4nodem history ; 
there he amy trace tlie origin of tlie present nations, 
aod Iheir vamus^ielatioiis eeuok other*. he - Ur 
nuuBe aad inatoictluiiiselfmlliedetaUscf hi£^^ 
He may read books on every nation. Will be take 
infoimaiioa in geogzi^pby.t— He may go-inlo tbe hall, 
where not .6iily mapd and bookaJTO^ bitk aloo large 
globes and maps in reliefs representing mountains, and 
beig^ta ofiand in their natipsl prop^ptioo, dlao the.^ex* 
te(nt of 'notable large places^of any deaoription^ Galle- 
ries of picUires ajud prospects may be exhibited eveiy- 
wbere ia the a^uare.. In particular halls may land- 
ecapes and proq>ect8 of fiireign countries be arepcesent- 
ed in their natural size and appearance by large came- 
ra obaciua and clara» so that he may see all the- most 
notaUe curiosities, cities, and profiqpiect8in.the woiU 
Ifithout travelling thitlier. Has he a notion for reading 1 
— may go to^the reading^iall, where many ^ou- 

.sand selected boolosonall subjects ofreason andfiacjr 
are stored. Has he a mind to make himself acquainted 
wib shj[siiQSi chemistiyf anatomy, mathematics^, astso* 
Mmy. t-r He may go into the auditories and laborato* 
riee, and see the experiments and observations made 
apd 'plained. Will he hear, and partake of philoso* 
fbioal Had olber speculative disquisitusas and disooor- 
ses ! — He may gratify his desire ev.ery day ; because 
thar$^;WiU<iieiier.be^a waotofolgectQ, nor of ciirioailf • 

' Mfitt.be Import in tfae.news of the day He Jliay am- 
ply satisfy his curiosity by reading the news of every 
^y.finqi^^ {lartfiiof the world, and also telegsaphical 

«ww^. AiMigEaphy withpQcuUarly.ad$i^ 
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tors and litography may be united, and printing esta- 
blishments, by which the composing* of words may be 
efl^ted as qaick as one speaks and the copies multipfi* 
ed without labor. 

WJiat an endless variety of highly instructive , use- 
fill and amusing' objects are there preseirted ftr one*s 
gratification ! — The past and present world, tiie history 
of nature, not as imagined by the superstitious and ig- 
noraflty but suchas nature gIiowb herself to the think- 
ing observer ; the mysterious and instructive opera- 
tions of nature ; the history of man, from antiqui^ 
down to us, the documental remnants of his former sci- 
ences, arts, customs, idea s, manners of living &c., the 
endless variety of organic beings, tlieir organisms, na- 
ture, and use for men, the m\organic substances in na- 
ture, and tiieir various uses ; the phenomena in atmo- 
sphere and water ; the visible universe of millions of 
worlds at night, beheld through mighty telescopes and 
explained ; the worlds of beings jvesented to the eyes 
by - microscopes ; optical instructive amusements of 
various kinds, views of landscapes and prospects with- 
out end ; drawmg, pamting, sculpture, modelling, gar- 
dening, music, reading, theatrical sceneries of endless 
kinds lor amusing and cultivating the mind and the 
iiner feelings ; discourses, lectures, conversations, 
news of the day ; parties of pleasures of variaus kinds, 
eocial plays and amuscniciitc> ©rinind and body. 

Can it be supposed with any shadow of reason, tliat 
man, in such circumstances, ever may grow weary of 
his time There is no laborious study, or occupation ; 
it is but by amui»ement, by gratifying the curiosity xia« 
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ral to man and chiU, that man will thus get acquaint- 
ed and fomiliar with all knowledges of things, that the 
whole world may present to the human observation ; 
he has but to look at the objects, and receive the in- 
struction about them by written or oral communica- 
'tions; he may see and handle them himself, whenever 
hs has a desire to do so. The objects of human know- 
ledges, nature herself are displayed before him ; they 
require no labor to see and observe them ; hcT may ia^ , 
miliar ize himself in the same manner as he docs now 
with the products of his field or work-shop, or the arti- 
cles in a market They are so vast and numberless, 
so instructive, so important to use, reason, fancy and 
feelings of man, that they alibrd a never ending va- 
riety and novelty. And knowledge begets know- 
ledge, ideas beget nevi^ ideas, the dormant faculties 
of men will be roused, a spirit of enquiry be kind- 
led. Every day will bring forth new knowledges to 
every individual ; the desire of knowing more, of com* 
municating to others what has struck and amused the 
mind, is natural ; conversation will turn upon the sub- 
jects that are the most interesting to the mind, and 
will generate miitually new ideas and knowledges. 
What an immense store and variety of subjects of the 
highest importance will then animate the conversation ! 
There will be hardly any time left' for trivial phrases 
and discourses and occupations. The child will learn 
thus more, and in a more impressive manner, than 
what the most learned 'men at present have acquired* 
witli the most laboricnis study ; it will learn the know- 
ledges of things, in the same manner as it learns its 
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mother tongue, that is, wdtliout being consciouj of 
learning, without disagreeable exertion, without eom- 
pulaion. It is but the light of true knowledges, of 
knowledges of real things, the free and unfettered ex- 
ercise of the mental faculties, that can gradually dis- 
pel the glooia of superstition, errors and ignorance, the 
bane human liie, the disgrace of any people, and the 
greatest curse of the whole mankind yet. 

.Man will then soon learn, that he knew hitherto not 
one thousandth part of what he might, and ought to 
know for his own benefit, and that he knew hitherto 
not one millionth part of what he was persuaded to 
know. Nature is veiled in mysteries to our immediate 
perceptions. Our own life, tlie whole nature aroimd 
us, continually active and powerful, are joaysteries to us. 
A great deal is unveiled by assidttous observations and 
experiments of studious men in the latter times. An 
infinite greater deal is yet to be unveiled and applied 
to our great benefit, to the melioration of human life. 
It is hardly one century ago, that men would have been 
roasted alive, without pity, as sorcerers, not merely by 
the rabble, but by the sentence of the judges and laws 
of the then most civiUBed countries, ours not excepted, 
had they shown physical experunents, that are known 
since. These our forefathers committed such horrid 
barbarities with all the gravity and honesty that any 
of us may be capable of, and would have looked upon 
any man as a liorrid monstre of infidelity, who had da- 
red to deny the possibility of such a crime. Such are 
the necessary consequences of ignorance, prejudice 

and stupid adherence to custom. Is perliaps our pre- 

* 
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0ent generation free of irrationality and error t— Have 
we periiaps readied now the sammit of human wisdom 

and need no move to look out for any mental or physi- 
eal improvement 1 — Tliia is exactly the way of think- 
ing that ever barred the road'to intelligence. Let u« 
eee, whether we have some reason, to suppose that we 
are just arrived at Ihe period where every thing is so 
good and perfect, that there is no occasion to trouble 
ourselves any more about making improvements, that 
we have a right to treat all those as fools who attempt 
any thing towards the improvement of the human con- 
dition, and that we disgrace oorselves in paying any 
attention to new ideas. — fine apology for mental sloth 
and stupidity I 

Not me ten tbousanddi part of men in the most ci- 
vilised countries are actually engaged in any study or 
investigation of nature. — Still, is there any other source 
of true and useful knowledges 1 — Only a few profession 
nal men of learning occupy th^selves with teaching 
aiatural pliiiosophy, cliemistry, and the other branches 
of the soirees of nature, to a yery limited extent, for 
very limited purposes,, with very limited raeana The 
rest of men have to pass their lives in drudgery and 
trivial oceupations, and iu ignorance, in many errone-*- 
otts notions of nature, for want of means, time, and 
ehanoe for infunnation. 

What would be the increase of knowledges, if a large 
community with unlimited means might follow the na« 
tvnuA impulse of curiosity in investigating nature ?— 'Is 
it not most probable, that they would discover in one 
year mere ttftn hitherto in centuries 1— Man is a pro- 
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duet of natute. His life is depending from the air hft 

breathes, from the nourishments he takes, from various 
causes that «urrouad him visibly and invisibly. His 
life is liable to many evils, andtoa vwjr unceitainda* 
ration. He may remove or avoid the causes of many, 
if not of all evils ; he nuiy invigorate akod.piolofig his 
life. Tlie mmheJeanistoknowtisecaiHeeaf evils 
and the means of health and happiness, the more it will 
be in his power to increase his happiness, to -preserve . 
his health, and to prolong his life. Who knows, to 
what happy results a general spirit of investigation 
with unbounded means may lead 1 — The ancients, a- 
mong whom sciences &>urished the most, k&ewptobac 
bly more of nature already than vwe know now of it. 
In this new state of men every thing that may be found 
oootributive to health and happiness may be applied, 
immediately after its- being known. The more man 
understands to read in tlie infinite book of nature, the 
only fountain of true knowledgesy the more eagerly h0 
will read in it, and the more he will learn ofit ' 

Can it be apprehended yet, that man, in this new in- 
finitely happier state c^life will grow weary U his time 
for wantcf occopatiQiil— 

Wliat immense difference between such a life and 
that which has been hitherto the lot of man ? — A life 
of infiurmation, of ten thousand times a larger sphere of 
activity and of continual enjojonents and satisfactions in 
endless variety, and of but friendly social intercourse ; 
— ^d alifeof drudgery, of trivial occupations, of tedi- 
ousness, vexation, anxiety, want and fear of want, and 
of general poverty in resources for pleasures and en- 
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joyments, of general ignorance in the most important 
knowledges of things, ofopposite interests in society, 
of enmities, mutual distrust, mutual injustices, and' 
crimes and barbarities ! 

But some are taught to say : a life of enjoyments, 
pleasures and luxury, a- life of happiness and wealth 
will enervate and corrupt men. — Poor men ! They^ 
cannot think perhaps of enjoyments and luxury, with- 
out recollecting what they know or heard of the poor 
enjoyments and miseries of grog-shops, gambling-hou- 
ses and bordels, where men, tired of their tedious life, 
and impatient of their misfortijme, seek to drown their 
minds in oblivion for a short time, by making them- 
selves grazy and miserable. Or they will all edge ex- 
amples of nations in ancient history, which kept them- 
selves in a state of independence whOe they were poor 
and had to live in ignorance, by hard labor and robbery, 
like the ancient Romans and other nations, but lost their 
independence in the course of political events, or by 
corruption caused by relative want and avidity of influ- 
encial individuals, after more wealth, information and 
seductive means were introduced. — ^Poor logic, that 
does not look at the real causes and consequences !— 
As well might we prefer tiie state of our sava^ge Indians 
to our own. We are rising into a most power^ peo- 
ple, while we do not despise the comforts of life, when 
these unfortunate savages, by all their hard life, dwin- 
dle away to nothing* 

I have drawn but the sketch of domestic life withui 
our immediate reacli. But man is not to be confined to 
domestic life ; he may roam over the whole world, not 
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in hardships, perils aad deprivations, but with his &jai* 
ly and friends in all security, refinements of social life, 
comforts and luxury, as well as he may enjoy at home. . 
Large, commodious vehicles for carrying many thou- 
sand tuns, running over peculiarly adapted level roads, 
at tlie rale of 40 miles pr. hour, or 1000 miles pr. day 
may transport men and things, small houses and what- 
ever may serve for his comfort and ease, by land. Floa- 
ting islands, constructed of logs, or of wooden stufis 
' pi'epared , in a similar manner as it is to be done with 
stone, and of live trees, which may lie reared so as to 
interweave each other and strengthen the whole, may 
be covered witli gardens and palaces, propelled by 
powerful engines, and run at equal rate through seas 
and oceans. . Thus man may move, with the celerity 
of birds' flight, in terrestrial paradises, from one climate ' 
to another, and see the world in all its variety, ex- 
changing with distant peoples the surplus of produc* 
tions. The journey from one pole to another may then 
be performed in a fortnight, the visit to a transmarine ^ 
country in one week or two, a journey around the 
world in one or two months, by land and water. What 
new objects of enquiry will tlien be afforded, and ia 
what rapid succession will the knowledges of men in- 
crease?— 'But not only the sur&ceof the globe may 
be soon explored, but also the interior of tlie earth. 
Man will have the means to search the bowels of the 
earth, and make the best use of it for his life. New 
sciences, new conceptions of the earth, of nature in 
general and of all her productions will arise. Man 
may search into the earth, without labor or danger. 
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i&any miles deep, and disoover new things not knovm* 
and never imagined yet. 

By eearching thiough the whole nature after her 
hidden operations, under ground, over the whole sur- 
face of the globe, in her general and individual organi- 
sations by magoifying glasses,, by espmments and ob- 
servations of physics, chemistry, and of all objects of 
curiosity, on extensive plans, with unbounded means, 
and thousands and myriads of observerst men will dis- 
cover gradually keys for disclosing one secret of na* 
ture after another, and apply the discoveries to hin 
benefit Who may «ay, where such endeavors may 
end, which all, through mighty excitements and in- 
Structioii, must be highly pleasant, 

What objects for enterprising- men will here be pre- 
sented 1 — ^There are boundless fields for htnan activi- 
ty of superior order ; there are excitements and objects 
of tlie utmost importance for exercising the faculties 
of reason and &ncy ; there the human being may and 
will rise higher and lii^her above brotes, and make 
iiimself more and more lord of nature. 

How trifling, how insigmficant, how tedious must all 
our present occupations and pursuits appear, when we 
•ompare them to this new sphere of actions 1 — 

There is no fear of war^ robbery and murder any 
more. The powers and means <of such a magnitude 
are here contemplated but for creating a paradisiacal 
life ; but they might also be used as the most terrible 
and irresistible weapons of protection, t Wisdom and 
liumanity will, however, never glory in the needless 
destruelion and misery of fellow-men. Men of suoh 
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t^xalted station of culture and happiness', as the new 
means a Quid, may to forei^ people of a lower station 
of intelligence tender with one hand large and sub- 
(stantial benefits and inlprove gradually their mental 
state until they become worthy associates, while with 
tlie other hand they may keep tliem in awe by the ex- 
hibition of destructive power ; and thus effect, like gods^ 
respect, awe and gratitude among all peoples with 
whom they have intercourse. 

They may safely extend the benefits of these new 
means for human happiness upon all men on eartii, 
without fearing any derogation or danger to them- 
selves ; fi>r the world is yet large enough to aSbrd su- 
perabundance of all necessaries and comforts of human 
life, for many ages to come, for the whole humankind, 
even by the moBt rapid increase of population. Th« 
seas and ocean and all steril spots on the globe may be 
rendered fruitful. The surfiice of the globe is about 
200 millions of square miles, of which the half has no 
winter, that is, the belt of the globe between about 30 
degrees of north and south latitude, and may yield eve- 
ry-where ^everal crops m a year. So thene are about 
100 millions of square miles . of the most delightful cli- 
mate, and may produce the greatest luxuriancy and 
variety of vegetables. It is known, that there in some 
parts one or two square rods may piroduce sufficient &oi 
for one man. But suppose in the possible highest state • 
of culture it should requhre 10 square rods for every 
hnman individual, an eetunation by no means out of 
reason, when we consider our new means for superior 
culture and the richest soil artificially made^ that xiever 

5 
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is deijcient of plenty of water, the unparalleled great 
quantity of food that may be raised thereby* and tiiat 
more than one of the most luxuriant crops is afibrded 
every year, and the comparatively small wants of a 
man for bis food, if properly managed. At this rate, 
one acre would nourish 16 human individuals, and one 
stjuare mile about 10 000. The most splendid and spa- 
cious habitations would hardly occupy one 16th part of 
the area. Thus 100 millions of square miles might nou- 
' rish 1000000000000 of human iiulividuals, that is, 
about 1 000 times as many as there are actually living 
on earth ; and all might enjoy all the ha]g[)ine8s that hii« 
man nature be capable of and this world may afford for 
man. I am but speaking of the means known to me : 
but who might assert, that they may not be still further 
extended 1 — Chemistry and other knowledges of na- 
ture may teach other ways for multiplying and accele- 
rating the productions of nature for the nourishment of 
man. 

Therefore, there is no cause for envy, fear and enmi- 
ty between man and man, or between nation and na- 
tion, except ignorance and error. 

All men may plentifully partake of the benefiU na- 
ture aflS>rds to human enjoyment, by a wise application 
of her powers and means. It would be as ridiculous 
then, to dispute and quarrel about the means for our 
life, tlian it would be now about water for to drink a- 
long mighty rivers, or about the permission of breathing 
air in the atmospiitre, or about sticks in our extensive 
woods. Whatever we may buy now by money, has its 
value 4enved from labor bestowed upon it, or fiom its * 
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scarcity. Where there is no labor required, and no 

want to be feared, there is no occasion for buying, or * 
disputing possession, just as it is with water or air or 
other articles of no value, though necessary to Ii&. 

Tliis happy period is to be looked for at no great di»- 
taiice; it may be ejected within ten years. However, 
the first object we have in immediate view, is to gain • 
wealth, or, its representative, money, in order to pro- 
cure what we want for our purposea 

We are used to estimate every thing by the price of 
money it may cost or bring ; every gain or loss is mea- 
sured by the diflference between the price of purchase 
and sale."* It is, therefore, natural, that it will, be ques- 
tioned, what pecuniary pro6t is to be obtained by these 
means 1 — Though the answer to this question is but 
of inferior merit, as it tends not immediately to the im- 
provement of the human condition, but merely to tran- 
sient limited advantages of individuals ; yet it will pro- 
bably serve to elucidate, to the most common concep- 
tions, the benefits of these means in the most strikmg 
manner. 

There is no exact estimation of the pecuniary profit 
to be made ; because this depends from localities, cir- 
cumstances, price of labor and materials, from conjunc- 
tures of commerce, from the extent of application, and 
various other particulars. But a general estimation at 
the highest or lowest calculation according to general 
experiences of prices of the concerning articles may be 
formed. I shall make here the lowest estimation of 
gain, without, however, being positive, ' leaving it to 

5* 
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•tJiera to correct or complete the cakulatioQ, after tbey 

kxe acqainted witli the particulars of the enterprise. 

Tiie beginning of the execution of tlie proposals is to 
be made under all the most' fiivorable circumstances 
that can be selected, as well with respect to locality as 
to other pecuniary matters. It will also no ^cial 
pioof require, that by too small a principal and by too 
narrow a limit in the execution of such a plan, the 
gain would be of little consideration. 

Th^ are many enterprises of roads, canals, manu- 
factories &c. executed in our coimtry, at expenses of 
millions of dollars, which were brought up by volunta- 
ry associations with shares of 50 dollars and less, so 
that even the poor could participate in the enterprise 
witliout endang-eruig his small fortune. It may there- 
fore be considered as a moderate sum, brought together 
in a similar way, when rated at 200 — 300 000 dollars 
for the beginning ; which may be suIRcient to create 
tlie first establishment for a whole community of 3000 
' — 4000 individuals in the described manner. Suppose 
one year for the preparations. Suppose in the second 
year one man effects by tbfi machinery as much as 
1000 men would do with working in the usual manner, 
A very low estimation considering what has been stat- 
ed of the power and means. Suppose the work of a 
man for the whole year to be worth 200 dollars in an 
average. Then one man with tliis nnicliinery would 
gain Uie value of 1000 times 200, or 200000 dollars m 
the second year. But besides this gain, the machinery 
may be aj)plied to convert all the raw materials, re- 
quisite to establislmients and macliineries of the new 
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kindi into fhe finished pieces for use, so that they re* 

quire but transporting and putting tliem together into 
machineries &c. 

The machineries are simple^ and are thus to propar 
gate or multiply themselves without labor. 9 machi- 
neries would be a comparatively small object for being 
made by one established machinery in one year. Thus 
.there may be in the third year 10 machineries or esta- 
blishments, in the fourth 100, and in the fifth 1000 
. machineries or establishments. The revenues would 
then be in the third year 10 times 200000, or 2000000 
dollars, in the fourtli 10 times as much again or 20 
millions of dollars, and so in the fifth 200 millions of 
doIIar& Allowing the revenues of the .first ^ears for 
purchasing the required ra\v materials for tlie new es- 
tablishments , there would still remain a gain of about 
5200 miDions of. dollars ; that is, each dollar ior the 
beginning would have been increased to 1000 dollars 
in 5 years. The productions of these establislmients 
would all find every-where a sure market, because ' 
they would be but articles of necessaries and real 
comforts of life, produces of the ground, or materials 
for use surpassing what has been in use hitherto; 
they would command the price ; and their transport 
would require but a small portion of tlieir value by 
applying more perfect means tlian usual. 

A share of 20 — 50 dollars for the begmning would 
thus increase to 20 — ijOOOO dollars. 

But how would it be thereafter in anotiier period 
of 5 years, beginning with a principal of 200 milli- 
ons of dollars ] — The extent of establishments would 
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at the supposed rate, increase to the nUmbet of millioittF. 
and might consequently comprehend the whole world 

and the whole human race in tlie greatest perfection 
of the idea exhibited. The whole world might there- 
fore be really changed into a paradise <^the described 

kind, surpassing all conceptions hitherto, within the 
first 10 years, beginning with but 200-^000 dol- 
lars. If it be not, nothing bnt ignorance, prejudice, 
and dull adherence to custom are the causes of its be- 
ing retarded any longer ; for it is not poverty, not in- 
insttfficiency of means, as some lazy, prejudiced minds 
might plead for their excuse — not one thousandth part 
of the means within our possession is wanted ; it is not 
want of^Dhance for infonnation on the subject, which 
is ofiered here nearly gratis : it is not want of clear- 
ness in the proposal ; for every explanation that may 
be wished for, is promised to be given satisfactorily as 
soon as an earnest desire and disposition for making 
the experiment is shown, by organising an associiUian 
of a sufficient number of persons ujith strident meanSf 
for transacting business in an orderly way %n sx&nt^ 
ning the subject and forming eventually the resolu- 
tions. Or do the &cts exhibited perhaps not deserve 
any such attention 1 — Bxamine them as close as you 
please, and see then, whether tliey are not the most 
joyful and the jnost substantial^ truths that ever could 
be diown to men ? 

There is no claim made upon you ; so you have no 
imposition to fear : you are made acquainted with the 
principal ideas of the proposals, and is it offeredix>'yoa 
all the specifications required to a perfect conviction. 
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All is donei and Bliall be done, in an honest, sincere 
way.; there is no artifice* no enticement fi>r vain and 

hazardous speculations. If I be in error, it will be an 
easy matter to discover and expose it. I defy any who 
thinks himself capable for it^ todoso; to that purpose I 
offer the opportunity for fair aud open discussion upon 
the slibject But it is a mathematical matter, and 
none of vague opinion or mere wordy dispute^ as some 
might perhaps fancy. Any assertion without mathe- 
matical argument will and must de disregarded by me. 
For talking at random about matliematical subjects 
and replying to it, is mere trifling and to no purpose ; 
and trifling on a subject of so serious and high an im- 
port as exhibited, is no mark of an intelligenl mind de- 
sirous after truth. 

It will now be plainly seen, that the execution of the 
|)roposals is not proper for individuals. Whether it be - 
qualified for the government at this time, before the 
subject is become popular, is a question to be bedided 
yet by the government itself : it would certainly be a 
great fortune and glory for the nation, if no prejudice 
would prevent the majority of the government firom be- 
stowing attention upon the subject, and promoting 
to application for the public benefit whatever be found 
usefhl of it by carefid examination of some committee. 
But whether this be the case, or not, it will not inter- 
fere with the inerest of a society formed for the pur- 
pose of investigating, and eventually executing the 
{)roposal8 ; this might be supported by the government 
ind aid the government on their side in its acts. 
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Tiie means for making the first experiment cat a.suf^ 
ficient large scale will be a trifle for a large society : 
the principal required for the first establishment may 
be laid oat in shares not greater than the price of a 
lottery ticket, which may be subscribed previous to the 
resolutions of the society j for the funds must be ascer- 
tained, before any resolution can be formed upon the 
execution of any plan. The subscriptions, however^ 
need not be obligatory to the subscribers, but may be 
made on the express condition, to withdraw the obli- 
gaticm in case general conriction of the practicability 
and utility of the proposals be not established, and at 
least the majority of the subscribers do not concur in 
the assent to the execution of the proposals. Orderly 
free deliberations and mutual commimications must 
determine the resolution, as it is the case in all well 
regulated associations. For this purpose the follow 
ii^ constitution is proposed : 

' INTRODUCTION. 

Improvement of our condition is, and ought to be^ 

our continual aim as long as we live. It belioves not 
to rational men to abandon their improvement to 
chance, or to the feeble inefficient effitrts of individuals, 
but to seek and employ the means for it in the best 
way that is in their power. Man, as an individual, is 
week ; and whatever his means or abilities be, they 
ate always very limited in comparison to those of ma- 
ny men joined into one body. His contrivances and 
pursuits can be but for his seperate private interest, 
and must therefore be very limited and transient, like 
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himiffilfi He sees eveiy-wfaere bis interest oppeted by 
all with wliom he has^to deal, and must therefore op- 
pose his endeavors to all of those who deal with him. 
^ Therefore} nothing great for the improvement of his 
own condition, nor that of hie fellow-men can ever be 
effected by individual enterprises. Man is powerful 
•but in union with many. 

The govemm^t of tiie state cannot interfere with 
the domestic concerns ; it can only regulate the means 
for keeping the citiz^is peaceably together, and for 
protecting every one in his rights ; it may ftvcv and 
patronize improvements of any kind ; but it cannot en- 
force them. Men must concur freely in any measure 
.or enterprise for their own benefit ; or else there is 
counteraction and dissatisfaction. 

An union of men, who make it their purpose to deli- 
berate together upon all means for improvement of 
their condition, that may come to their notice, is yet 
a great desideratum. They may receive every propo- 
sal to this effect, from within and out of their union, 
examine the merit of it, and dclibemte upon. Majority 
of votes in some cases of minor importance, unanimity 
in cases of contribution may decide the resolutions for 
the whole union, wliiic parts of them, when the whole 
union cannot agree, may form separate bodies for tJjeir 
own purposes, without separating from the whole union 
in all tlieir other concerns. Individual prejudices 
against new tilings would thus, by a liberal spirit of 
deliberation, be weekened and removed, the minds en- 
larged, mutual confidence, good dispositions and union 

promoted, and great things for improving mentally and 

6** 
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physically the human condition effected, which could 
never come to existence by mere individual endeavors; 
Inventions and discoveries of ev^ description may 
find due rewards, in allowing* a reasonable share of 
their advantages while they are practised by the union^ 
as eneouragements to inventors Ibr communicating 
them, which else might never be soug'ht after, or never 
be communicated and lost. The patents of the govern- 
ment fbr invmtions and discoveries are but for petty 
private purposes, but not for improving the human 
condition at large ; they can have, at best, but an indi- 
rect and remote inffiience by chance upon improve- 
ment in general. 

The knowledges that are scattered among individu*- 
als and employed only in the limited extent which pet* - 
ty private views will admit of, may be thus concentra* 
ted and made known to all the members ot'tlie union ; 
a q»irit &r improvement will then be kindled , and, by 
contributing but small sums for enterprises to the bene*- 
fit of tlie whole union, great things may be effected^ 
without great sacrifices of property, things of the grea^ 
test benefit, that by separate private enterprises could 
never be attemptod. 

The benefits of all new things tendmg to the im- 
provement of tiie human condition will thus be open te 
all, both to the rich and poor, whoever will participate 
of them, tor a trifie if one chosCt while larger contribu* 
tions entitle to proportionate larger shares in the re- 
Bulling benefite. The saving* of human labor, the in* 
crease of productionst is then no longer a curse to the 
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many, but a blessing, bs it ought to be, to every onet* 

rich and poor, in the union. 

With these views and tendency towards improve- 
ment of the human condition, in physical, moral and 
intellectual respects, we unite ourselves by this pr^ 
sent constitution, as follows : 

1) The title of our union shall be : 
Association for the improvement of the human eon* 
dition, 

2) £very person is admissible to our associatioiit 
which pays at least one share o&— dollars into our 

treasury. 

3) At the end o^— years any member may sepa- 
rate and take his riiare of the common property out, ei- 
ther in cash or productions of the establishments of the 
association, as the majority think proper. 

4) At the end of every year, concluding with thA 

of , each member is entitled to receive hit 

share of the neat profit of the establishment which 
he or she shares in. 

6) The majority of the society decide ia all cases, 
without, however, nuUitying any existing obligation, 
in which cases unanimity is required. 

6) Two tliirds of the members are at least required^ 
to form a quorum in any assembly duly published before 
to aU membersi and are empowered to act for the soci- 
ety. 

7) In every assembly the day and place of the next 
istobeappouited. 

6) The society is to have one president,— -vice* 
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•presidents, one secretary,— -vice-secretaries, and on« 
treasurer* 

ft) The pceflMlent is 4;he, organic fhroogh which all 

communications to, and from the society are to be 
made ; in l^e meetings he has to watch over a proper 
deconim ; and he may convoke extzaordmaiy meet* 
ings, when required. 

10) The vice-president has to act in the place of the 
preeident in case of absence or inability of tlie presi- 
dent 

11) The secretary controls and records all transac- 
tions of the president 

12) The vice-secretary performs the olBce of the se- 
cretary in case of the secretary's absence or inability. 

13) The treasurer recdves an^ pays the money on 
cider of the president and secretary conjointly ; he is 
subject to the special revision of the president and se- 
cretary conjointly whenever they judge proper^: he has 
to keep book in the prescribed method, and to give ac- 
count to the society, whenever called for ; and he is 
responsible for the treasury, for which he has to give 
oecnrity. 

14) The association is limited to no particular coun- 
try or place, or number of members, and may extend 
to any part of the world, by co-ordinate branches, con^ 
stituted in the same manner ; which branches may be 
denominated by successive numbers ; and every branch 
may again be divided into parts, each constituted in 
the same manner as the whole. All branches arc con- 
nected by deputies in a central congress of the whol« 
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•aflsociation, and the parts of a branch likewiae by de- 
puties in general meetings of the branch. 

15) All branches and parts of branches communicate 
reciprocally all their informations received or experi- 
ments made, when of general interest 

16) Any branch, and part of branch, may form separate 
establishments independent of more general enterpri- 
ses. 

17) Any invention, improvement, or discovery enti- 
tles the inventor or discoverer or his assignee^ or heirs, 
for the first ten years of their applicatlony to one tenth 
of the advantages resulting therefrom to the association 
or to any individual or individuals of tlie same, making 
separate or joint use with others of the invention, im- 
provement, or discovery ; and thereafter, for ever, to 
one twentieth of the benehts resulting therefrom to the 
same extent and meaning as expressed, or to one twen- 
tieth of the property invested in the application of the 
same invention, improvement or discovery. 

18) If any improvement be made on such invention 
or improvement, by some other person, it diminishes 
not the original share of the first inventor, as before 
stipulated ; but the inventor of the new improvement is 
entitled, to one tenth in the first ten years of its appli- 
cation, and to one twentieth ever thereafter, only of 
those advantages that his improvement affords to the 
society, or any part or individual or individuals over 
and above the advantages of the oriirinal invention, and 
so forth with every other, second, third 4*c. improve- 
ment on what was known before. 

19) Every member as well as every branch or part 
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o£ branch of the association obligate diemsdlveft to the 
same conditions of the two foregfoing articles, if they 

make use in any way of such invention, improve- 
ment, or discovery. 

20) The association, or any branch of it, or any part 
of branch of it, cannot dissolve, or disix)se of any esta- 
blishment, beibre they have satisfied, as stipulated, the 
inventor or discoverer for his share in it 

21) Every member of the society and every branch 
or part of branch is to receive a copy of the constitution. 



Thua you may spread a net over llie whole worlds 
not for ensnaring, oppressing, and enslaving men as hat 
been done hitherto, but for exercisinsf the most bcnfici- 
al iuiiuence, for preventing all hurtful and dang-eroun 
consequences and violent revolutions that might fol** 
low from an introduction of these mea ns without pre- 
eaution ; for by a system of association tliat opens the 
way to all the benefits to be derived from the new 
means for the poor and the rich, no violence or opposi- 
tion can ensue ; but all men will simultancouly enjoy 
the benefits, whereever they are mtroduced, while the 
first imdertakers reap all the fruits of their enterprises 
that can possibly be reaped, in perfect security. You 
have to ofier to the humankind at large the most sub- 
stantial gifts, the direct road to the greatest happi* 
ness that man is capable to enjoy in this world, 
not vain, empty, delusive systems or doctrines, but all 
the physical enjo3nnent8 imaginable. Man must firit 
be satisfied with bis physical wants, and be liberated 
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from thedavery of work, before hia mind can be aeee^- ' 

Bible to superior culture. After you have doiie with 
the physical wants, then you may gradually shed the 
mild beams of better information into the mind, and 
render it more and more adapted to enjoy a euperior 
life of a refined society. 

Who has to make a beginning with this great work 1 
— You yourself, reader, whatever your station in soci- 
ety, your fortune, your education be. You have no 
reason to stay behind any of your fellow-men and wait 
for what he is going to do, as soon as. yon are convinced 
ofthe truth of what has been demonstrated; for, if every 
one would wait for his neighbor with acting his part, 
there would never be any acting, and man would be a 
very ridiculous animal. Did you ever ask, who ia to 
speak and to vote first or last in your public affiiirs ? — 
If a mountain of gold were shown to you, accessible to 
every one ; would you ask, who is to stir first, and wait 
for any of your neighbours 1 — Is what is here presented 
to you perhaps of less value 1 — ^Examine, reflect again. 
What is then to be done for your part, to promote thi« 
great cause 1 — ^The same thing you do in public con* 
cems ; express independently your conviction wherever 
you may have some influence. The constituting of a 
society, no matter how small, in your neighbourhood is 
to be the first object, and on notice df it to me under 
the direction given at the end of this book, further com- 
munication will be made. Thus you may give inde- 
pendently the first impulse to this great work, what- 
ever your circumstances be. Do not wait just for men 
•f better learning, or higher standing, or greater for** 
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tune : for this is a matter of reason ; andfloimd, active 

reason ia not the exclusive endowment of learning, 
fortune, or rank ; none of tiiese circumstances exempt 
firom prejudice and mental weakness ; experiences 
prove this amply every day. The way for putting the 
matter to the test is pointed out ; it is plain and with- 
out expenses : the execution of the proposals itself re* 
quires no fortmie ; small shares of 20 dollars will be 
sufficient ; and even these may be accepted partly in 
work, after a small part is paid to the treasury of the 
society. ' ' 

There is then n^ sacrifice, no risk, but incalculable 
fortune and glory attending to this cause. All what 
is to be done, is, to step forth, after mature reflection, 
to confess loudly one's conviction, and to constitute so- 
cieties, which are to increase by offering reception to 
whomsoever wUl join, till the subscribed shares affi)rd 
sufficient means for making the first experiment 

The names of the first supporters of this great, and 
most glorious cause' of humankind can never sink inta 
djUvion, as long as there will be any record of the past, 
and any feelings of gratitude in the human bosom, and 
as long as the name of EmaHTENiNG will have a mea* 
ning : they will resound w ith gratitude and respect in 
all languages of their cotemporaries and after-ages ; 
4hey will be celebrated in feasts of public joy and grate- 
fill feelinfjs from one extremitv of the world to the o- 
tiier, like you do now witli those of your first brave as-* 
serters of your national independence and the rights of 
raan. Those bold and humane proclaimers of indepen- 
and liberty had to put their lives, their fortune^, 
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and their honor at stake* You have nothing^ to mk^ 
nothin|f t6 encounter, except perhaps the feeble efibrtci 

of vulgar prejudices and thoughtless frivolity, which 
are apt to throw the ridicule on whatever la above 
tiieur little notions. Fools will glory in ridiculhig 

what they do not understand, because it gives tliem 
the appearance of wits in tlie eyes of weak minds ; but 
men €f good sense will inform themselves before they 
judge of the matter. Is any of you perhaps afraid of 
the little endeavors o£ such fools ] — They might be 
easily silenced ; but you may as well let them have 
the little fun and disgrace thcaiselves as much as they 
please : men of good sense ought not to be impeded by 
puerilities of others^ in their proceedmgs for such a se- 
rious and most important cause that ever could actuate 
rational men. 

Is there perhaps any thing unreasonable or imprac- 
ticable m the proposed manner of execution 1 — There 
are extensive societies in our country for pecuniary 
and philantropical purpdles of various kinds. There 
are missionary societies for all quarters of the globe, 
witli great expenses and no pecuniary g-ain to the con- 
tributors. There are lyceum and otlier associations 
throughout the whole nation for the general unprove^ 
ment of man. There are many societies for humane 
purposes. There are societies for constructing canals 
and roads with millions of dollars of exposes, with but 
uncertain prospect to immediate gain. There are so- 
cial enterprises with large funds for liazardous com- 
mercial purposes on land and sea. There have been 
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voluntary contributions of large amounts for the bene- 
fit of fi>reign peoples 

Are the objects presented here lesis worthy of notice 
than any of those for which the people have spent vo- 
luntarily large sums 1 — Do the objects presented here 
not include every object of philanthropy and specula^ 
tion of any kind, and infinitely more than ever has been 
thought of ? — Or does the attainment of the grand 
objects in view require more ineans than there have 
been spent and are spending for purposes very inferior 
in every respect to the present ] 

The numerous expensive enterprises for improve- 
ments by associations bespeak too manifestly the ame* 
rican character and spirit for social great enterprises» 
as to requure here my demonstation on the utility and 
practicability of social enterprises. 

Associations give decided advantages in all cases 
over individual enterprises ; and it is only by as8Qci»- 
tioiis that our nation atchieves great enterprises; and 
may gain tlie superiority over all other nations in every 
respect 

There is nothing in my proposals, that the Americans 

do not practise already, nothing new, but the objects 
themselves to be attained. Thus the manner as well 
as ihe matter as far as exhibited- leave no reasonable 
objection ; and if the execution of the proposals should 
be retarded nevertheless, it would be but owing to dull 
prejudice that prevents attention and reflection, a dis- 
grace to the american people, which, for its consequen- 
ces, could never be enough lamented. 
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Should indeed among 12 or 13 millionB of men, tliat 
form our nation, not be found enough men, capable of 
raising their minds above their every day's concerns 1 
If this should be the case, then it 18 not truOi, that the 
american nation is to be the first and most enlightened 
on earth ; for these means would then inevitably pass 
into the hands of some other people, which might easi- 
ly use them for making a prey or subject province of 
this country. When then hereafter the present exul- 
tation of the Americans in their national progress 
should be compared with their neglect of means, offer- 
ed with all the evidence that can reasonably be desired, 
for raising them at once to the highest station of natio- 
nal power and influence over the whole world, and of 
general human happiness : how should the intelligent 
world then judge of our nation ] — Why, not better 
than we do now of the ^cotemporaries of Columbus, 
Gallileo, and other discoverers of great truths contra- 
dictory to the vulgar erroneous notions of their times, 
when we read their history of the conflicts between 
the active reason of single individuals and the slothful, 
brutal adherence to customary notions of the multitude 
—we deem ourselves happy, to live in a better enligh- 
tened age, and among a more intelligent people. 

I have shown now : 

1) that there are powers at our disposal, million 
times greater than all men on earth could efl^t by 
their united exertions of nerves. 

- 1 have derived the proo& of them fix>m the most 
common experiences. 
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2) How these powers may he converted into perpe* 
toal motions with uniform powers, 

8) What system of estalishmcnts and machineries is 
to be applied for doing all works by machinery without 
labor ; that there are but 3 or 4 simple contrivances 
required. 

4) How by association and shares of but 20 — 50 dollars 
the first establishment is to be created^ how, by means 

of this, the future establishments are to be created 
without expenses and labor ; and how in 5 — 10 years 
even an universal paradise superior to all what is 
known may be created. 

I have thus fulfilled my first promises. I ofier to 
give any further explanations on these subjects, that 
may be required, as soon as an association is org-anized. 
I shall communicate all the required details of the 
mechanism of the machinery to be applied, when the 
association is lar^e enough and has at least 200 000 dol- 
lars subscribed for the first establishment, and agreeed 
to the conditions in the proposed constitution expressed. 
This is necessary to insure suceess, and not to deprive 
myself of the means for being active in this cause. It 
is, however, uiulerstood,. that the society keep all their ^ 
funds to be applied in their own hands^ and that I en« 
gage myself only to communicate all what is requisite 
ftr the execution of the plans. This communication 
shall be made in Ml, without any reserve, gratis, if I 
do not convince perfectly the society of the practicabi- 
lity of the proposals ; and I reserve only in the pase of 
executing the proposals the share in the profit as sti« 
pulated in the proposed constitution. 
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Thus every member will be at liberty, to withdraw 
his obligation, after all commimicatious are niade of me. 

I have thus dcme, and. am willinsr to do, all what 
reasonably can be desired of me. 

It is now put into the power of the intelligent reader, 
to judge, whether my proposals are founded m reasan* 
in evident truths, as I assert, or not. If they are, they 
must be the strongest mducement for further enquiry ; 
they must annihilate ftU the preconceptions against 
them, and convince the mind, that the attamment of 
the immense objects in view are by no means impossi- 
ble ; and that the application of the exhibited immense 
powers requires but adapted contrivances of which the 
system is also stated. This is, what I intended by this 
address ; acid I have now to wait for the effect it will 
produce, before I can do any thing more in this causes 
I consider this address as a touch-stone to try, whether 
our nation is in any way accessible to these great truths 
for raising the human creature to a superior state of 
existence, in accordance with the knowledges and the 
spirit pf the most cultivated minds of the present time 
— or whether I have to look out for a more congenial 
spirit sonio-where eke. For it cannot reasonably be 
expected, that I should doom such glorious discoveries 
to the grave, merely out of regard to duUness and un- 
justifiable prejudice of any people in the world. 



Americans ! you are offered things, which you could 
not buy by mountains of gold, and if they, were as large 
as your Rocky Mountams. You are offered to live 
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henceforth iii magni^ceut, beautiful and brUliaiit pa* 
laces, which the mightiest monarchs on earth were too 
poor to have ; in blissful paradises, where all is splen- 
dor, beauty and delight, where luxuriancy of growth 
affi>rds superabundance of all what is delicious to man ; 
where you may array yourselves in all what is beauti- 
ful and brilliant ; where you may lead a life of conti- 
nual feast, free of labor, of want and fear of want* in 
^ndless variety of enjoyments and pleasures, hi rapidly 
increasing knowledges for removing ^and lessening 
more and more the evils of nature incident to human 
life, and enjoying invigorated vitality. You are offer- 
ed the dominion over the world, not by iron sway of 
tyrants, but by benign influence on the happiness of 
humankind, by attaching men to you by the most sub- 
stantial blessings on earth. You are offered the means 
to change the whole fiice of nature, on land and sea, into 
whatever man wishes to see, by magic like power, 
i ou have afforded hitherto an asyjum to the oppressed 
and persecuted of foreign nations^-a far greater glory 
is reserved to you. You may henceforth cause a rege- 
neration of mankind to a iar superior kind of beings 
with superior enjoyments, knowledges and power& 

You have here the iunclament of this discovery — 
some people may ridicule it ; but they cannot disprove 
^ it — it is mathematically demonstrated before you — the 
remaining>details shall be communicated to you, when 
you show an earnest desire for knowing them. 

Look at the powers and means, that are stated before 
you with mathematical evidence. Can you discover 
any material error in the statement? — If not, can any 
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of you behold them with dull insensibility, or perhaps 
with cliildish derision 1 — .Can any of you refuse his 
most eager enquiry into the offered means 1 — Can 
any of you behold these joyfiil and awful means with- 
out trembling for fear some foreign people may come * 
to the knowledge and possession of tiiem, before yott» 
and abuse them for enslavmg you and tarnishing your 
national glory for ever ] — 

You are ofiered, to associate into bodies for close in- 
vestigation and mature deliberation, to ascertain the 
merit of the proposals, without expenses : you may r 
then induce your government to patronize or lead the 
applications of the means, if you think proper. 

Ye, who form the councOs of the nation, and who 
are the leaders of the people — ^here is an extensive un« 
trodden field for the exercise of your wisdom, talents, 
patriotism, and beneficial influence on mankmd at large 
^the time is come, when you are put to the alternative, 
to eiiow to the world, whether you are guided by wis- 
dom or prejudice — It is not a mere transient humble 
individual, that ^aks to you ; it is omnipotent truth 
proved and recorded, which will bear incorruptible 
witness to the world either for, or against you. 
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The Hist part explains tlie general ideas on the f^wh' 
ject of the paradise to be created for all men. Thii 
second part is to point out the gradual proceedings for 

tlic introduction of those means into our country. 

I shall here begin with the most simple^ and the ieaot 
expensive experiment, and then pursue, step by step, 

the most natural course to be taken in this country, 
until all the ultimate objects of the paradise be av- 
tamed. 

No country in the world is evidently better situated 
and constituted for the application of the means in con- 
templation, without the least detrimental consequen- 
ces to any person, than the United States. Free fi*om 
the blast of arbitrary despotism, witii an uncultivated 
territory sufficient for the. reception of more than one 
hundred millions of men, which might revel here in 
superabundance of all necessaries, comforts, and luxu- 
ries of life, the -United States might easily accelerate 
their march towards their supreme power and influ- 
ence over the wliole v/orld, by inducing emigrants 
irom Europe, to settle in our extensive wildernesses in 
the west, with the applicationof the proposed means. 
It would require from Congress nothing more than to 
grant tracts of land for settlements on reasonable terms 
with a credit for a few years. The pay for such land 
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iiiig-lit be discharged by extensive improvements for the | 
benefit of the nation, such as rail roads, canals, drain- 

'ing of 0wamp6» dams along rivers against noxious in* 
undations, establishments for new settlers and travel- 
lers, vehicles for transporting men and things of any 
bulk and weight over land and water,, to the immense ^ 

' benefit of the community at large, which the new ^ 
means afford. 

The first society for the application of some, or all 
the proposed means, after having made some omall es* | 
tablishment for the practice and exhibition of them, 
may obtain from the government patents for their new 
inventions, and fer tracts of land to be settled and cul- 
tivated by their new means. - ^ 

The immense forests of the nation a&xd not the 
least income, even for generations to come yet, if 
things go onas hitherta The application of the pro- I 
posed means, and if it were but for the cultivation of 
soil at the beginning, by which man may change with* 
out labor any vnldemess into the finest gardens to any 
extent of the country, would rapidly draw a vast con- ' \ 
course of emigrants firom the older parts of the United ' 
States, and chiefly from Europe, to our unsetded »\ 
western country, if our government would make some 
stiitable provisions of laws for encouraging settle- 
ments, which might easily be done to the great incal- | 
culable benefits both to the settlers and the nation in 
general. It is not the extent of sur&ce that adds any 
thing to the power and weal of the nation, it is the 
increase of population and aggregate wealth, that con- ' 
fititute our national greatness. If we have means to . 
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{HToduce that greataesa of our nation within our time) 
what reason should there be, to leave tibia to be done 

by a remote posterity 1— Where is the man, whos^ 
pulse will not beat quicker, when he comes to under* 
stand the means for rendering our fiee country, within, 
a few years, the most beautifully cultivated one in the 
whole world, to see our immense monotone woods and 
dismal swamps turned into the most delightful gardens 
abounding of every thing that pleases the sight and 
taste and the smell and the fancy, to travel oa beautir 
fully bordered rivers, canals, rail roads in any direction 
from the atlantic to the pacific ocean, within a few 
days, in all imaginable comforts and ease 1 — And this 
would be but a part of the results of the application of 
all the means proposed. 

Let but the first experiment be known in Europe, 
grant to emigrants land as much as they want to cul- 
tivate on &ir terms, and a credit of from StolOyears, v 
which will be no risk for the government and none for 
the settlers, and you will see the ejects I — The dense 
population ki Europe, the abhorred system of govern- 
ment there, the universal dissatisfaction of the great 
mass of tlie people, the distress and oppression, that 
afflict the majority of the^ people, the certain pro- 
spect to a fkr happier life, without exertions, in diis 
country — all will conspire to direct unlieard of torrents 
of emigrations to our country ; add to tiiis, that hence- 
forth tiie ocean may be crossed in a few days by new 
powerful means, not in fragile vessels, but on indes- 
tructible floats, or iioating islands, without danger, in 
«U com&rts and ease. — 

1* 
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Americans ! this is tiie coarse you liave to take, and 
yoxiT unparftlleled glory and dominion over the world 
ie a decided matter. ^ 

This course is in accordance with the procee- 
dings you have followed hitherto. It is quite natural 
to your situation, to your constitution and laws. Con- 
greg'S grant tracts of land to societies, which undertake 
Uie cultivation of the grape, or of the silk-worm, or of 
some produces that may add to the benefit of the com- 
munity at large : and the same grant patents for inven- 
tiom^ and improvements ; oUr constitution requires to 
do so, because it behoves to an enlightened nation, to 
encourage whatever tends to the improvement of the 
humian condition in physical, moral, and intellectual re- 
8pect& Nothing else is required now for inducing 
people of our own and foreig-n countries, to apply tlie 
proposed means, for changing your harren forests into 
gardens of delight and superabundance. Millions and 
tens of Millions ill and must emigrate from distressed 
Europe within a fev/ years. The knowledge of the 
proposed means, the first and simplest experiments in 
their application will i3owerfully excite the minds and 
jfaiciiitate emigration and settling in wildemisses in a 
degree unexperienced yet. It is nothing but your 
liberal institutions, that may attract tlie tide of emi- 
grai^ts from Europe to your country in preference to 
ethers. The american country is extensive and very 
thinly inhabited. The middle and soutliem parts af- 
ford superior'' climates, and nro not inferior to the Uni- 
ted States in any other respect, except in their pi^ 
gvess of eiviiisation and institulaoiis. Hatherto eaii- 
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gTanta and ne^' settlers had to encounter many djingeri, 
hardships, and difEcuities:, and a great part of them 
fell victkns to their enterprising spirit They Itad \0 
undergo hard labor, to cut the trees with the axe, to 
unroot the brudiey witli lue hoe, to remove and destroy 
the masey pUea of tiiiiber and brudies, to work with 
the spade and the plough, to reap with the sickle and 
scythe, &c. oic. they had to pn y the work of beasts for 
draught dearly by raising large crops tor their tbod 
with hard toil ; they had no other prospects for maay 

. years, but continual hara labur : the hopes of acquiring 
gradually an independent situation, and improvement 
of their eoaidition could only induce them, to set tbont 

. for such arduous task. But how many have been sad- 
ly disappointed in their fond hopes! — Sickness and 
pr^ature death, in consequence of unwholesome 
halatioi^s of putrid swamps or decaying vegetables m 
their neighbourhood, of being compelled to expose 
their bodies to all the bad influences of wet, heat and 
cold, of improper food, over-exertions of their bodily 
strength, liave but loo fr equenlly been the rewards for 
their laudable enterprises. Looit at the western jx)pu- 
lation in the backwoods 1 — The emaeiated pale fii« 
ces of the greatest part, especially in summer, exhibit 
the enfeebled state of their health. — , 
But suppose extensive tracts of land, cleared at once 
from their spontaneous growtli, that kept the soil in 
perpetual shade, the rivers and creeks confined in pro- 
perly narrowed channels by dams, the swampa drained 
by ditches, or filled up, the decaying vegetaUes remo- 
ved, liie soil in this state exposed to the rays ,of tliQ g«u 
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for one or more years ; suppose such an improvement 
to bet not &r some hundreds of acres as you find them 
now at mostt but for 10, 20, or more miles in -diameter 
— and you will have a climate as line and liealthy as 
any where on the globe may be found under equal la- 
titude. This can be effected, without human labor^ 
within tme year, by one of the most simple means of my 
proposals. Render such improvements of land anj 
where in our western countries accemUe^ to the poor 
as well as to the ridi, which may be done-tO'the great- 
est benefits for the nation, for the owners of the g¥0jund| 
and for the settlers themselves — and your wildemeaseal 
will be soon thronged with inhabitants^ feeling them*- 
selves happier than ever a people was. Your hideous 
wilderness, that is now but the habitation of brutes and 
TenomoQS or loathsome vermin and a few scattered mise- 
raUe indians, will rapidly become the delightfol abodes 
of happy intelligent human beings. By a simple appli- 
cation of the new means, the seS^ so prepared, will he 
covered with Inxuriant growth of airdesimhle vegeta^ 
bles that the climate admits of, the finest gardens ex* 
tending many miles in every direction, m beautiful ar- 
rangement and symmetry, will aft once appear. Snakes, 
mosketoes, and other troublesome vermin will have 
disappeared, the causes of their existence being anni- 
hilated. These first great things may be effected by 
the superintendence of two or four men at the rate of 
several hundred acres pr. day ! — 

The next objects to be created are those buildings, 
which the proposed means afford. It would be folly 
itself, to live in buildings of our present make, which 
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require now so much ado, and are, after ail, compara- 
tively speaking, but poor contrivances. People may 
then please their own &ncy, and ddapt the buildings to 
their utmost wishes, without working or troubjin^^ 
themselves, and without (;x])onses of account. 

Next to the habitations in all tiie devised nore! 
spIendoTt and enjoyments and comforts, come t>ie fur- 
nitures, garments and dresses into consideration ; and 
establishments for the productions of the proposed kind 
are to be created and put into operation. 

It will readily be conceived, that not every commu- 
nity needs an establishment for composing 4ind con- 
structing the materials for buildings and other commo- 
dities, fhmitures, machineries, dress, &c. ; but one es- 
tablishment of the kind is sulHcient for many commu- 
nities, after roads and means for transporting great _ . 
. weights are establiriied. 

_ Next to this, floating islands, constructed of the ma- 
terials, which the present spontaneous growth of tim- 
ber chiefiy afibrd, for crossing the ocean at the rate of 
10(X) miles in 24 hours. These large floats, covered 
with earth and buildings, propelled by mighty engines 
that the powers of the motions of the ocean, the wind, 
and the heat of the sun at once may operate upon, will 
be used for carrying the surplus of productions to dis- 
tant markets, and taking in return the surplus of fo- 
reign climates and thousands of unmigrating fionilies, i 
for settling in the new prepared country. 

These emigrations and new settlements must, in 
the progress of the new means, become cheaper and 
cheaper, and soon be almost of no expenses at all to 
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tke ufidertakeret while they yield uncalculable benefits 

to the same, to the nation and th^ settlers. 

It i» incumbent to the goveminent of the United 
Stales to take the lead of these groat events, and it 
Will have to make iconic arnuigement. If the govern- 
ment understands the interest of the nation, it cannot 
help affi)rding every facility and encouragement to 
new comers from the old country ; for their settling is 
an increase of the nation, and even more valuable than 
any conquest in fiireign countries. It will require but 
liUle additions to the preset provisions of laws Ibr 
peopling the uninhabited regions of the United 
States. What the most beneficial arrangements 
are to be, will immediately be suggested by the nature 
of the means and the advantages to be derived from a 
great population, Sound policy vrill permit immigra^ 
tion as long as there is any good to be derived for the 
nation ; and this is the case as long as there is room 
enough for producing the sufficient necessaries and 
comforts for ttie whole population. This poliey must 
aot only throw no impediment into the way of immi- 
gi'athig and settling ; but it must also i'acilitate the 
same, and make all tixe arrangements the new means 
affiird. These arrangements consist but in increasing 
the ainiplo machiiieries as pn)pcsed ; and tlicsG machi- 
neries! are of auch materials as will cost little or no^ 
Iking: the converting of the laiw 'materials Into the 
machineries and buildings, and the oHier articles for 
the use of men cost nothing. 

The immediate efiect of the application of the new 
means will be, that aU what now constitutes wealth 
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will lose its value. So what is at present called wealth 
will be of no consideration. The immigrants from 
foreign countries need not tQ iiave property ; ^nd if 
they have, it will be of little use. For what benefit 
could they dejive from it here, when the new means . 
are in application 1— The means for their transport:, 
floating islands on sea, and large vehicles^ adapte<l 
roads by land, are made by machineries, that cost np- r 
thing ; they are propelled by powers that cost nothing, 
and conducted by men*, whose labor is not required, ^ 
who live thereon at pleasure, and may cost z^)tbing or 
' an insignificant trifle at most The soil is pxepaied by 
machineries, the buildings are erected, the articles of 
^ use and comfort are made, by machineries, that cost 
nothing. So the .immigrants may And every thiog 
prepared for reception ; they have but to take posses* 
sion, learn to superintend the new establishments and 
' .continue to improve their happy situation, . In return 
for these great benefits, which could now not be bought 
by any wealth, they have only to enlarge their esta- 
blishments, their cultivation of soil, their buildings^, &e. 
to multiply new establishments for other newsetders, 
to extend the roads, and other improvements for the 
general benefit of the nation, by their increasing means 
• jmd machineries, which will cost nothing but the su- 
perintendence of a small portion of tliemselves. This 
is the proceeding of all immigrants. Their actual pro- 
perty will then be of no account The whole arrange- 
ments will then consist in making contracts with the 
immigrants for paying their new possessions created 

in that manner as mentioned, by making certain other 

1** 
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estiibliahmeiits of the same idndi leadsi dams^ floats, 
and otiier new improvements, w^id a certain time, 

by their new means. This requires no labor on their 
part, and BD weatehf bat only some pleasant attention and 
occupation by turn amongf tbemselves. Their properly 
of the present kinds, if they had any, could effect no- 
thing in aU these nemr purposes, and would be, at most, 
but a trifling addition; AH wlmts are tO'be suj^ied by 
the productions of the means, or by the exchange of 
surplus with that of foreign cHmateSb All this is to be 
eflfected in a general way, wifliout expenses of indivi- 
duab. All artificial productions of our present time 
can then have but very little or no intrinsic value, they 
being superseded by other productions,* that cost no> 
thing. So whatever can be bought with money now, 
will have no value. If the artificial products should be 
of any use all, it must be to place some o£ them into 
the museum, merely to preserve them for after-a^es : 
they may then excite curiosity, as specimens of our 
present hidustry ; they may then truly excite wimder 
at the great pams we have tak^ for prodncmgso few 
little things and small toys, nearly in the same manner 
as when we behold in a museum now the curious trifles 
of savages. 

Therefore, it is not what we call now wealth, but 
the number of human individuals and intelligence^ 
in which you will liave to look for the increase of na« 
tional wealth and power and mfluence. 

Thus, without a combmed system of arrangements^ 
but merely by contracts, that require no sacrifice from ' 
the nation on one side, and neither wealth nor exertion 
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&om the settlers on the other side, a new and infinitely 
happier etate of things than any condeiv^ yet may be 

effected in our country, and gradually in the whole 
world, without any vioience ; for oae conminnity, or 
settlementy will always provide for a number of otiiers 
to come ofter them ; then every one of these has to do 
the same for others to succeed, and so forth. Suppose, 
for instance, a commnnity should finish in one yeai^ 
9 establishments with buildings and the finest gardens 
sufficient for at least 1000 individuals each ; it would 
then require, no more than, at most, 10 m^'s 
continual employment; and if the community have 600 
adults proper fox it, it would require out of 50 days one 
for atten&mee of every one. So every community 
^ may increase, without exertion or tedious occupation 
of any human being, but in a play like maimer, to 10 
Gommunities, pfovided with ^e most sunq^tuous Imbi- 
tations and gardens, and every thing desirable. The 
communities would thus increase in the progression : 
1, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, 100 000, Supposmg 
every commimity to be of 1000 individuals, the 6th 
succession w ould amount to 100 millions of men, with 
completed establishments of the new purposed kind. 
At the supposed rate in 6 yeifts the whole europeaa 
population might be provided for in the stated manner. 

Thus your country may soon be densily populated, . 
and a continual garden from the atlantic to the pacific 
ocean, filled with all that is delightfiil to man ; with 
palaces, and roads with locomotive conveniences in 
every dhreetion for travelling within 2 or 3 days Snm 
one ^stKemil^ of the United States to ffae other, firom 
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tbe atlantic to tlie pacific ocean. Many great things 
not thought of yet will , then be immediately executed* 
You will acquire mpidly the means fof eSse^ing in 
one year more than hitherto could be done in thousands 
of years by the densest population. 

Your govenmi^ wSl l^ieii haire to pufsoe el]9eet8 
widely different from what they are now, and of a far 
greater extent, and of a superior kind. Your system 
of society will be far .less complicated. There will be 
no tax-gathering, no occasion for complicated laws for 
the protection of private property. Your military pow- 
er will be of a nature quite differrat from what it is 
now. Odier means, other powers are at your disposal. 
And prudence will compel you, to keep your superiority 
in power over other nations safe liy a due regard to the 
application of the new means. 

. Your present constitution is sufficient for the new 
order of things ; and it is the most favorable for popu- 
lating your country to the greatest general happiaess 
of the inhabitants. 

You may lay out your wildernesses into convenient 
districts of moderate extent: every district will rise 
into an independent state as soon as its population will 
amount to 50000 individuals: aqdjuay then make its 
own laws.. Thus peoplcy who are assimilated in lan- 
guage, dialects, manners and customs, may unite 
themselves at their emigration and settling for the 
same district, until they are nunierous enough to. form 
a state. 

Thus your wilderness, now not of the least use to 
yotti may be, within 10 year^ iUied with intelligent 
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inhabitaDta of m&ny difierent tmgai^ in, aeparale 
jftatesi' mutmg with ym imder your wise coiiBtituticm 

into one great natiuii, and keeping in awe the resst of 
the world. 

Your objects wiU then be» to bave efiectedv with 

your gigantic means, every thing that may contribute 
to the convenience and happiness of the inhabitants, 
and to raider your whole country a pamdiae as much 
as possible. * * 

Not only wealth and physical means for the general 
benefit, bat chiefly increase and difiUsion of useful 
knowledges and intelligence throughout the whole 
population will then be the objects of your government, 
l^or you aud your new settlers will then be |io mere 
tdaveSito labor ; there will be no poor rapacious being 
in human shape, that must be kept by compulsive 
meanp and dread in submisoon ; fiir whatever man 
•eesthere, he may freely partake of, without trouble er 
pay. They will be all wealthy, and a great deal 
wealthier than the wealthiest among you now. iio 
&ere will be no object of rebbery and cheat Men 
have then time to receive instruction, to pursue the 
road towards the increase of their intelligence ; they 
may do it without ez^rtitniB : ibr real knowtedges re* 
quire but observation ; and this is always excited in 
placing the things themselves before the eyes of men, 
who are naturally too curioi», as* not to observe whatr 
ever strikes their minds. This is all what will be re- 
quired : and you will be under no limit of wealth to 
affect it. Thus it is, that the most intelligent ckss 
among you amy spread intelligence (knowledge of real 
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tilings) through the mass of men, by proper institutions 
for education and public instruction, by museum &c. 
—ami ignorance and its affiprmg, mipeiistitt0n» will be 
dispelled without other eflbrtSi like mist is dispelled 
by the rays the sun* 

Besides y«Nir own benefits, that most laisalt in the 
highest degree' efhappmess that your nature be capo- 
We to enjoy, and of which you can have at pl-esent no 
perfect idea, look at the grSit fortunate effect that yon 
will produce upon oiher peoples ! — Europe is fraught 
with bloody revolutions and wars. — You will cause, 
ontlets fo itB dense diatressed popolatioo, and«6ave 
thereby great bloodsheds: — The daves in your country 
will cease to be slaves, without any efibrt, without any 
new law, without «ny loss to .their masters ; for the 
new mechamcal meana wiU sapersede their employ- 
nient : there will be no use for slaves any longer to 
any purpose ; they will be of no value whatever to 
their niasters ; they will hare no eceaaen fbr tbisau 
You may then easily dispose of this unfortunate race 
of men in the manner you please, send them to some 
distantpartof the world, ifyon think pioper, col«uae 
them, make them as happy as they can be, and make 
some amends for the {[hevous wroi^ they have sufie^ 
red in this country. 

lYhOe you are sending awflfy this race for their own 
benefit, you may fill your country with the most civili- 
zed and most intriligent part of the euiopeanpopida- 
tion; The sciences and arts, which tend^ lo the im- 
provement of the human condition, in physical and in- 
tellectual respects, will then flourish in your land and 
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be diiRised, not merely among a small fortunate class of 
men as hitherto, but throughout the mass of the peo])le, 
who are no more under the ignommious yoke of hard 
labor for theur subsistenee ; but who wUI then have 
leisure and means in plenty for the cultivation of their 
minds. Europe is almost overstocked with men of 
learning', so that the g reatest part of theiai have to take 
recourse to meaner employments for their subsistence, 
and who would find themselves very happy in employ- 
ments suitable to their talents and knowledges, being 
provided with plenty of every thing to their reasonable 
wish^y in a situation of all the refinements of human 
enjoyments and social pleasures, abounding with 
means for study and investigation in their respective 
branches of useful learning. Present them such situ*^ 
ation, that will cost you nothing, ftnd you will see 
thousands of teachers immigrating, and many of tlie 
most eminent acquirements. 

Thus your nation will rapidly increase, not merely 
in bulk, but with intelligent people of all civilized na- 
tions. Such will be your glorious conquests : you will 
conquer the mmds of the most intellig^ part of man- 
kind, witliout fire and swoid, but by your superior in- 
stitutions, and geographical advantages, and by your 
means fi>r general human happiness ; they will come 
to you, and join you, not as mean subjects, but as bre- 
thren and sisters. Humanity, mutual benevolence, 
witt no longer be stifled by mean sordid avarice, the 
necessary consequence of want and fear of want They 
will enjoy tlieir lives in your new happy land : its 
products will be as cheap and as free as air and water;; 
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fst Hiej will require no longer the hmnaii exertiona 

In return for these benefits you may reap the advanta- 
ges of their knowledges, and tiius gradually increaae 
and difiAise intelligence throughout the nation* 

Is this perhaps but a dream 1 — Europe will he ap- 
proached to you within 3 or 4 days' journey. Your 
powerftQ floating islands will rapidly increase at your 
coastSf to the east and west Your immense ferests 
*will, witliout laborer expense, be quickly converted 
into large massy floats of convjenient timber. They 
may carry away firom Europe mOlions of men within a 
few weeks. No power can prevent tliem from 30 do- 
ing. There is no danger, no tedious journey, no ex- 
pense, no inomvenience, no hardship on these floats, 
no uncertainty in speed, no fear of attack; they may be 
rendered impregnable fortresses. Where should then ^ 
be the reason to deem the exhibited idea a dream ? — ^ 
The powers are immense, of no expense, the means for 
their application to such effects simple^ without ex- 
pense I— No— ignorance and prejudice only may deem 
such things impossible, because they never reasoned — 
But 1 appeal to reason. Should this my appeal be in vain 
among you — ^what theni — ^Why, die effect will and 
must then turn agd,in8t you. — What would become of 
your nation, if the same means should be turned against 
you from populous Europe ? — ^Neither your distance^ 
nor your extensive woods, nor your gun-powder could 
protect you against the means that these powers af- 
ford, — Look to tliis, while it is time ! — 

Henceforth it is no more the strength of the human 
arm, or the number of men, nor personal courage and 
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bravery, nor the talents of miUtary commAncIers, hor the 

advantages of geographical situations, tiiat give power 
to a nation ; but it is intelligence (knowledge of ueo- 
fill things). Those, who will not advance with the 
progress of the time, bat who pri(!e thomselvca in ad- 
hering blindly to old notions, are like crazy men, who ' 
V would ran with their eyes shut : both mast get hurt. 

Our present time has brought forth the knowledge 
of new things. Is it wise for any man to slight theui^ 
under any pretence whatever 1 — 

Europe will almost come into contact with America, 
within 3 days' journey 1 — It depends now from you, 
whether you will take advantage of this approach, or 
give it away. If you take it in time, you will have it 
for ever ; if you leave the chance to other nutioiie be-* 
fore you, you will have Ipst it for ever. 1^'or what 
could you do against an inundation of armies with new 
kinds of weapon;-?, ag-aiii:^t which you arc defcacelo^^t 
with migrations of millions, headed by irresistible en- 
gines and foreign despots 1 I — 

The powers and means presented to you here may 
prove, in the hands of barbarity a cur.^e, a slavery of * 
nations, and in the hands of intelligence the greatest 
ble88iu!]fs for mankind. 

There is yet another danger to be apprelicnded, if 
these means should bo lefl to chance without some so- 
eial arrangement Man's labor will lose, all value ; 
there will bo no demand for it ; things will become 
cheaper and cheaper : but wherewith shall the labo- 
ring class buy, if they have nothing to pay with 1-*>Vi- 
olonces will L c consequences of necessity, and the end 
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hurtfiil on all aides. Therefore, eome social arrange*^ 
ments are to be made, far preventing bad coasequea- 

cofl ; and it is rational, to introduce the most proper sys- 
tem for applying tiiese discoveries to tlie greatest be- 
nefit that can be derived fix>m them, before it is too 
late. 

A new state of society, a new constitution of state 
entirely difTerent 6om any extant, without, however, 
being in contradiction with the constitution of the 
United States, is to be inseparable from the general 
practice of the new means. 

Wluit this new state of society, this new constitu- 
tion of state is to be, will the necessary effects of the 
}}ractice of these new means suggest of tliemselves. 
The new state of society, the new institutions aad 
laws are to be far less artificial, and less complicated 
than they are at present What perplexity is there 
now in raising taxes, in enacting and applying laws 
lor the protection <^ persons and property 1 — How fi^ 
quently is it not a matter of the greatest sagacity and 
historical knowledges of juridical decisions, and the 
meet subtil scrutiny, to discern right fiom wrcmg even 
in the most important cases 1 — What volumes of laws 
and decisions of courts are not often to be searched and 
consulted for instruction in law cases 1— Old laws of 
times, which we now call barbarous and superstitious, 
even of Old England and the ancient Koman Empire 
are often to be the guides in this country, contradicto- 
ry as they be among themselves and to a more enli^h- 
ted age. And how little goo<l ensues very often from 
their appUoation How scanty are the the provisions 
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ef public mstitutioiu for the general weal, lor waat of 
, means ]— 

How different must be the new state of things 1 — 

All the physical wants are supplied abundantly in a 
general way without manual labor. A small compen- 
sation, at most, is perhaps for a time required firem the 
receivers of the benefits ; which may consist m a few 
days* superintendence of machinery in 12 moatlis of 
every one by rotation. It will not more be the busi- 
ness of the individual, to provide for himself; but it 
will be the concern of the state or community, to- pro- 
vide with a sufHcient store every thing necessary or 
desirable for all its members.- For the produces of the 
soil, and their preparation for food and use are the ob- 
jects of general establishments, that require no labor 
and no further expense. The surplus of the produdi- 
tions are to be applied to furnish, by exchannre, the 
articles wanted from foreign climates. This again is 
to be done, not by small conveyances of individuals^ 
but by new means of transport, of great powers and the 
superintendence of but a tew men, which are adequate- 
to do the commercial, or exchanging business for many 
communities, or a whole state, at once. The exchan* 
ged articles again are the property of the community 
at large, aud to be applied or distributed according to 
individual wants, so as to aftbrd equal beiiefits to all 
members. Extraordinary desires of individuals may 
be satisfied thereby, by giving timely notice of it, pro- 
vided the objects be not out at* reason. 

Thus all the articles of feod, of dress, efcommo^l^, 
of fancy, of pleasure, of instruction, &.c., the habits^ 
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tioaflp the uae of the gaxdena and pleasure giouiida> nil 

the social pleasures and benefits imao;inable are graH$ 
to be had by every member of the community. 

In like manner are the state's concerns relative to 
the communities to be conducted. Many communities 
form a state. The state has to provide for general es- 
tablishments concerning the whole state, in as much 
as they need not to be in every community. For ixif 
stance, means of rapid aiid easy commumcatioii, roiula, 
large convenient vehicles on land, and large floats, or 
floating idands on sea, canals, mines, and any other 
improvement for the benefit of the state, are to be the 
objects of the state's government, composed of deputies 
^or representatives, of tlie communities. Ail sudi.a&k'A 
again require no contributions of individuals. But tlie 
powers and means of the propos als are to bo properly 
applied for e^ectiiig the general sUi'a. ^^ purposes. 

Tims whatever may be wanted fox the general well- 
fa re of the state, for the highest improvement of men, 
in physical, inteiicctual, and moral respects, is the ap. 
fiiir of the state, and obtainable, if it can be found or 
produced any where on the globe, Without tax-gather- 
ing, witliout sacrifice of any individual in the state. 

Means of (rotection may be in the hands of every 
single state, under the direction, however, of the 
whole Union, in cases of •general intere£4. 

This is the sim])le mode, that will lead directly to 
the creation and Ml enjoyment of a paradise such as is 
pointed out in the first part ; and thi^ is accessible ito 
ail, to the iababitasts of our own coimtry, and to the 
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^ emigrants from foreign nations, without hurtfol dietur- 

banco, or any violence, or loss to any individual. 

Where are such new communities and states first to 
be founded 1 — 

Evidently the most conveniently ki our best part« ^ 
west of the Mississippi, 

To give a clear conception of the procee ling towaxds . 
accomplisfiing these purposes, firom the beginning, gra- 
dual progress, to the ultimate re; i .lt oftiie practice of 
the proposed means, I shall trace a distinct image^ for 
the consideration of reflecting men, as a natural de- 
duction from what lias been stated. 

I shall iirst state, how a community is to be formed 
and governed, so as to produce the possible greatest 
benefit for every individual, and next to this the forma- 
tion of the state, and general government 

The beginning and progress of the new state of 
things may -be divided into periods ; each subsequent 
period will produce new means, and therefore is each 
period to be distinctly considered by itself. These 
periods are the following : 

First period. An association of an unlimited num- 
ber of members is to be formed for the purpose of 
spreading the knowledge of these means throughout 
the country, and iiivitin^q' the attention of the public 
to the subject, proposing meetings in convenient places 
fbr further examination and deliberation, and causing 
a su^^scription of small sharc-s for the first experiment 
oil a su^ciently large scale, so as to be of utility. A 
mathematical examination of the invention to be appli- 
ed is than to be made, and all its details to be iavesti* 
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gated, 60 as to insure success, and establish general 
convictkm befcre any money is to be expended. After 
dieiiuidstobe employed are ascertained, the simplest 
experiment is first to be made. Cultivation of soil be- 
ing the most important object, and in the same time 
practicable, in certain circumstances, with the least 
expense, the first experiment may be confined to it. 
For this purpose the most conv^ent spot is to bese- 
lected, so as to subject it to the possible least expenses. 
A piece of level ground, without requiring a purchase 
for this purpose, of 100 acres at least, or of several hun- 
dred acres, somewhere near the atlantic coast is eligible. 
There the proper arrangements are to be made, mider 
tlie direction of a commission, cliosen by tlie majority 
<of the association . by bollotB, with sufficient security 
for any money or other valuable property to be trusted 
into their hands, and provided witli well defined in- 
struction. 

'The result of the progress of this first experiment 
is to be published throughout the association in fixed 
p^iods, so as to affi>rd perfect knowledge of it to every 
member. This may be done by printed reports. After 
this experiment has realised the expectations, it is to 
be published in America and Europe. 

8€cmd period. Arrangements are Aen to be made 
to extend the application of the proposed means. And 
though it be confined at first to mere cultivation of soil, 
the same means being adapted for all worlss of exdava* 
ting or elevating earth, it will be in the power of tlie 
association to make contracts with the government of 
tUe United States, highly advantageotis both tg tiui 
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xiatioii mad associatioii, for general improvements of 
various kinds. The payment for them may be taken 

chiefly in lands of Congress at the usual rate. Patents 
for the new inventions to be applied may be obtained 
for the association, in order to prevent private specu- 
lators from using the new means to the prejudice of 
the laboring class of the people. This pretention of 
the association being no more than what the c<mstitu- 
tion and laws of the United States grant for new in- 
ventions and discoveries, intended for the benefit of 
the conununity at large , there is no reason to appre- 
hend a refusal of this lawful protection, on condition, 
however, that any individual is accessibly to the asso- 
ciatiim by paying a share, which may be done in cash 
or in work for the purpose of the association , so that 
even the poorest may have access to the enjoyment of 
the full benefit of the new means, whenever he choses. 
The work to be done for the association consists in 
constructing the first machineries, the first moulds for 
moulding, in transporting materials and men, and fi- 
nally in superintending established machineries as 
mentioned. 

After the first experiment is made, the means for 
extending the application of the new inventions will 
rapidly increase ; for the moderate shares to be paid, 
and the certa inty of great gain will induce tlie people, 
to join the association. . 

* 

It will then soon become a matter of necessity to 
make great arrangements for extensive new settle- 
ments by means of the new inventiona While the 
Msooiation may thus acquire large tracts of uncnlttvar 
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hod in the west by contracts with Congress, for form-* 
ing new settlemeiits, it may, in the same time, make 

contracts with owners of land in the eastern states for 
the application of the new means, increasing thereby 
their body and collective wealth. 

The contracts witli the land owners are to be made 
in such a manner, that many fimns adjoining each 
other 'are cultivated by one single establishment, under 
the superintendence of a few individuals, engaged by 
the association, so that many thousand acres are to be 
transformed into the finest gardens imaginable, and 
yielding consequently &r richer crops on the same area 
than hitherto was possible* The compensation for 
such culture and preparation of produces for fix)d and 
use, to be made by the owner of the ground, is to be a 
'pertain stipulated share of the producea 

Tims the farmer will see his farm changed into tlie 
finest garden with produces ten times as great and as 
valuable, as he could derive hitherto there&om ; he 
will have a store of produces, for his own use and for 
sale, without trouble, without expense, lie may tiien 
spend his time in the manner he pleases : no work, no 
hiring of laborers, nor feeding of horses or oxen for 
work is any more required of him. Dwellings and 
slore«houses are to be build for him by the new means. 
The surplus of liis produces may he ti*ansported over 
iand and sea by new means of t^anspca't, tiixough th? 
agency of the association. 

The association will have an aflluence of real wcaltii 
in this way, that will soon enable it, to accompli s h the 
greaWst purposes iina^iaable, by the new means* 
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immense sorplnd of necessaries and comforts of life 
.will be created thereby foi: the association and single 
&nnei6| which is to be e^cported on floating ialande, to 
«rupply whole nations in all quarters of the glol^e with 
them, in exchange for produces of their own. 

Wealth begets wealth ; and it will thus socHi be- 
come so superabundant, that all avarice, or fear of 
want will cease, and all real wants of human life will 

* 

be so cheap, or so free, as air and water is now. All 
this will be thus efl^ted -without any hurtftd conse- 
quence or violent revolution. The most stupid and 
4tt06t inveterate prejudices, and blind adherence to 
4nistoms will see tiiemselves defeated without combat ; 
the change will gradually be from good to better. The 
j>oor class, the mechanic, and all others depending now 
on their labor, will see the plam road to the increase 
- of their happiness without trouble. They have only 
to pay a small share, in money or work» and then be 
members of the association, and sharers in all the bene- 
fits resulting from tlie application of the new means. 
They may -emigrate to the west of our country, if they 
ehose, and enjoy, after a period of 2— 5 years, a para- 
dise without labor. The wealthy may take. at once a 
large share .in the application of the new means, and 
satisfy his desires for* wealth to their utmosb 
. The cofitraets with Congress may be made in the 
fallowmg way, for deriving from the new means the 
greatest ben^ts for both partieSr 

The associatiDn may select lands whereever they 
chose beyond the Mississippi among Congress lands, 
within a certain period, say within 10 y^ars, which is 
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then to be their property, provided they pay a certain 
pricey stipulated by Congress, within the same tune. 
The payment may.be made by preparing a certain 
tract of land for Congress, for example, ^ of the land so 
bought by the association, for the reception of new set- 
tlers ; such land, with all the improvements the new 
means afford thereon, is to be the property of the Con- 
gress; these improvements will chiefly consist in the 
finest gardens, edifices hf the described kind &c. ; or 
an equivalent may be effected, by making rail-roads of 
a saperior kind, for large locomotive engines, large 
floats with engines for transport on sea, canals, drain- 
ing swamps, making dams along rivers, or other im- 
provements or estaUiahmmts for the general benefit 
of the nation. 

Thus the nation will have acquired, in less then 10 
years, improvements, which conld not have been eflfect- 
ed in 10 000 years with all the money in the world. 
' For there will b^ level roads, consisting of large tables 
many feet thick and hard as flint, in every diree« 
tion from one extremity of the United States to the 
other, with vehicles for transporting many thonsand 
tuna at once, and travelling 1000 miles pr. day, to 
cross the ocean, at the same rate, on beautiful floating 
islands, with perfect secnrity and in all imaginable 
enjoyments and comforts. The immense wildernesses 
beyond the Mississippi will be changed into gardens 
with produces of incalculable value, and filled with 
establishments for producing things in far greater 
quantity and of greater value than all the world esin 
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produce now : \ai all such fanproTements will be at 

the disposal of the government. 

The increase of the fimds and members af the aaso- 
cjation are to be applied to increase the Bettlements. 

fliird period. It will then be time, to make proper 
arrangements for settling the territories beyond the 
Mississippi in the most beneficial mode. 

It is evident from what has been stated of the new 
means, that the inhabitants of the new country need 
not to dwell in separate houses by families as hitherto 
has beep the case. The half of the advantages of the 
new means would thus be lost, besides the inducements 
to a more refined social life. 

Although it is not necessary, that the new means be 
applied in their fuU extent at once, yet preparaticms 
ought to be made, so that they can come to full appli- 
cation as soon as desired, or as practicable. When I 
say here practicable^ it is not to be understood with 
respect to the means themselves, for these are practi- 
cable at the beginning as well as at any later time; 
but the expression is made in regard to the prejudices 
of men. I am aware as well as any person in the world 
can be, that prejudices are the great stumbling block, 
. which by far the majority of men cannot get over, ex- 
cept perhaps gradually by length of time* The most 
evident truths cannot find easily access into the mind, 
where prejudices of customs are lodged ; for to substi- 
tute old errors by new truths requires reflection, and 
believing in old notions, is more commodious to weak 
or lazy minds. Therefore, I am willing to be accom- 
modating as mttch as it be in any way compatible with 
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ilic nllimate attainment of the great purposes in view, 
that is, to afford as much happiness to men tis posoble. 
I hops, 1 shall have accommodated the proposals to 
tiic niobt common notions in beginning with the sim- 
plest contrivance. 

Tiio new settlements are to be laid out, so as to ad- 
mit of forming communities at any time desu*ed« These , 
communities ought not to be smaller, nor larger than, 
for the greatest conveniences and the best purposes, is ^ 
stated m the first part, that is, than a building of one 16th 

^ <^ 1 square mile can contain in fhe utmost convenience, 
with tlie greatest saving of trouble, and the greatest 
sum of enjoyments and pleasures. The number of 
individuals ought therefore to be not less than 1000, 
and never more than 3000 for one community. This 
number might, by the most superior culture of soil, 
require not more than from 1 — 3 square miles of eur- 
iacc. But as land is now cheap, a square of 5 miles, 
or 25 square miles, may be allowed for every such 
community, without causing too great and inconve- 
nient a distance between the first establishments. In 
this way 100 communities might form a state, whose 

- area would then be 2500 square miles, or equal to a 
square of 50 miles. Such a state might bSotA 0oper- 
abundance of every thing for bunmn happiness fte a 
population of 2 500 000 individuals, calculating 1000 
for every square mile. And how many states could 
not be formed in this way within the territory of the 
United States 1 

The tracts along the coasts of the ocean will be al- 
ways tlie most advantageous for reasons, that have 
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been stated in the first part : these xeasons are, viz : 

1) because there the 4 different powers, of wind, 
tide, waves, and sun-shine, are at the dispot>al of the 
inhabitants! and therefore so much the greater things 
to be eflbcted ; 

2) because the productions of sea and land may be 
enjoyed there at once ; 

3) because the transport on floating islands and, their 
cultivation of soil afford peculiarly immediate great 
advantages ; 

4) because the atmosphere is tiiere generally milder 
and more salubrious. 

Hence the shores of the pacific ocean- might be eli* 
gible in the west at first. 

These general principles are to regulate all general 
cases coQceining the settling of emigrants in the new 
country. 

The next object is the government Its nature is to 
be &r mperior to what it can now ba It will no 

more be a mere compulsive tax-gathering and tax-ex- 
pending power : tiie well-bemg of the society in ge- 
neral, and of every individual in particular, will be no 
more a mere pious wish, praised in poetical songs and 
declamation ; but it will then be the sole business of 
governing ; and the government will be no more con- 
fined in physical means ; but their intellectual capaci- 
ties will only come into question. There wilt be lei-* 
eurCTbr reflection and divesting themselves hy degrees 
of me remaming old narrow conceptions and prejudi- 
ces, and for maturing good regulations. The busineas 
of governing, though of great extent, will be very sini- 
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so 

pie , eyerjr ihmg beiug regulated and.provided for in 

a general way. Every community takes careofite 
members ; and the state's government is composed of 
deputies or repfeeentativea of the commuiiitie& There 
are then but two governments, the special government 
of each community, and the general government of the 
fitate. 

The government of the conmiunity may be eonstitu- ^ 
ted in the following manner : 

1) a Committee of proyieions, 

2) a Committee of health, 

S) a Committee of instruction, 

4) a Committee of pleasures, 

5) a Committee of police. 

The function of each committee is equally impor- 
tant, and each requires peculiar talents and dispo- 
sitions. 

The committee of provisions is to have the manage- 
ment of all husbandry, the cultivation of soil, the ga- 
thering and the preparations of its produces for food 
and use, the kitchen departement, the exchange of 
surplus against things from foreign parts, and the in- 
spection of the stores. ^ 

The committee of health has under its care the me- 
dical department, the provision of all medicaments, 
physicians, the removal of all things injurious to health, 
. excessive use of spirits, intemperance of any kind, filth, 
stagnate waters, decaying substances, bad food, un- 
M^olsome practices, the care of meliorating an^uri- 
fying the air and water, washing, cleaning, selecting 
the diet for those, whose state of health wants a par- 
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that may promote health, and preventing and discard- 
ing whatever may be injurious to health. 

The committee of instruction provides fiir every 
^ thmg relative to education and instruction for children 
and adults* They furmsh all materials and teachers 
for instruction, and have the superintendence of fill the 
business concerning the same. Libraries, laboratories, 
museum, botanical gardens, schools, proper attendance 
to in&nts and children are objects af their function. 

The copimittee of pleasures takes care of allmatters 
of amusemaits and enjqymenta The arrangements 

for public pleasures, theatre, music, balltj, bodily exer- 
cises of diversion, all arrangements for social conver- 
saticn and amusements are of their resort, also the m- 
spection over all the festivities and public amusements, 
preventing and removing all indecencies and interrup- 
tions of public pleasures, and furnishing all requisite 
materials and perspns for such purposes. 

The committee of police has to watch on good order 
and public security, also to ^ard against infractions 
of regulations made for tlie prevention of any wrong. 
It is to be the first juridical instance in all complaints 
brought before them ; it has to provide for travellers 
passing through the community, and visitants, and has 
under its care every thing that concerns personal safe- 
ty against accident or malice. 

Every committee is to have a president, who has to 
make a report, at every certain period and extraordi- 
nary occasion, to the community in their meetings, of 
all the intermediate transactions, also of all proposals 
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of the committee^ and to receive mstrucUon from the 
oominttnify« 

The community is to hold public meetings at certain 
periods, for instance every week ; every adult mem« 
ber is to have a vote ia it at a certain ajgfe, for instance^ 
at 18 year::. Tlie communal meetings are the second 
instances in all contioveriiial matters, where the com* 
mittee ui its respective department is the first iaatance. 
Majority decides in all cases, after every member of 
the meeting has fidly expressed his opinion. 

There is no other authority in the community be- ^ 
sides these 5 committees, wlio are the special officers 
in all the individual and communal concerns. . 

Every community sends one or more deputies to 
every assembly of the state, witla proper instructions 
of their wishes, decided by the majority of the same, 
•to be discussed in the general assembly. The staters 
assembly is the last instance of appeal, wliich the re- 
spective deputy has to bring before them. ' 

The communication belwcicn the state's assembly 
and the community is to be made through the commu- 
nal president to the staters president or governor. 

The general assembly appoints 5 state's committees, 
in the way as every community does for the 5 respec- 
tive communal departmmts, to execute the orders of 
the state's assembly, to be received through the state's 
president, for their respective department of the state. 
These 5 state's committees bear the same relation to 
the state, as the communal committees do to the ooat* 
miudty« 

• » 
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All adult female persons may organize tliemselves 
in the 6ame manner, as separate councils, but depen- 
dingf in matters cmcernin^ both sexes on the final de- 
cision of the male asgemblies. Why should the female 
part of men be excluded frcxa all public councils 1 — 
Have they less sense, less feeling", or less interests in 
the human concerns than the male sex ] — In a state 
of society, where only phjrsical strength is to govern, 
and mental culture is esteemed to be of inferior merit, 
and where generally the female sex receives an infe- 
rior education^ and where equality of right is not un- 
derstood, there may be some apology for tliis despo- 
tisme ; but in a better enlightened and happier state 
such barbarities will, of course, subside. 

AH authorities of the state are to be included in the 
general assembly and the 5 state's committees. 

The general assembly and the state's committees 
are to iiave no right to interfere with communal con- 
cerns, but they have to aid such arrangements by their 
general functions. 

The state's committee of provisions has the special 
care of all the stores of provisions of the state, to sup- 
ply them by general establishments, be it from the in- 
land or firom foreign countries, to manage all concerns 
of exchange of the communal surplusses delivered in^ 
to the general stores against tlie foreign articles want- 
ed, to balance the mutual exchanges between difierent 
communities of the state, to provide for means of trans^ 
port on land and sea, large vehicles on artificial roads, 
and large floats on sea, to establish factorships in fo- 
reign countries for eflbctmg exchanges of whatever be 
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wanted in the state. Every community has to apply 
to the state's president for any desired exchange* and 
he has to correspond with the state's comoiittee. 

The state's committee of health has to provide for 
every thing wanted by the communal committees q£* 
health, to investigate every thing that may impreve 
the state of health in general, to receive the report* 
and proposals from: physicians, in order to e&ct what, 
is of its fbnctiont to meliorate the clunate of the country^ 
er any part of it, whereever it can be done, as by drai- 
ning swamps, confinuig rivers, clearing the gipimd 
from noxious evaporations of decaying veg^etables, &c. 

The state's committee of instruction has to provide 
Ibr every thing lektive to^ education,, arts and sciences,* 
^schools, luiiversities, libraries, collections uf instructive 
things to teachers, their studies, exanien, productions 
and effects, for the correspondence with foreign mem 
of learnin*^, printing establishments, &ic. 

The state's committee of pl€^p.sures has t& provide for 
every thing wanted of the communities for such pur- 
poses, for general festivities, general establishments for 
forming artists of all kinds for social amusements aiid> 
instruction, such as musicians, aotors, dancers, &c. 
and all materials for innocent amusements, and to taice* 
•are, that none of bad consequence be introduced. > 

The state's committee of police has under its care ' 
all roads, canals, rivers, lakes, &c., tlie vehicles to be 
used on them, the post, the thelegraphical institutions, 
and every thing relative to the general public order 
and security, the provision for emigrants and immi- 
girants, travellers in the state^ all state's buildings ud 

* 
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establishmenta for the use of the state's government, 
all publications and correspondences of state's transac- 
tions, for news-papers, and public infbmiation oi' any 
kind, also the spec ial examinations of all juridical mat- 
ters for report to the general assembly. ' 

Every state's committee is subject to the g'cncrdl as- 
sembly, and has to give account of all tlieir transactions 
to same at fixed periods, and receive their instruc- 
tions from the same, to report ol'all the results of en- 
quiries made by them, and make their proposals on all 
subjects concerning its respective department 

Every communal committee Jias, through its comma- 
nal president , to make its application to the state's 
president on any subject of its respective department. 

Every adult member has to ^Ive a list of the articles 
wanted for his special use, at fixed periods, to the com- 
munal president, for which articles the respective com- 
munal committees have to provide through the state's 
' president, provided the desired articles do not exceed 
the individual's share in the communal stores, in which 
•ase tlie list i^ to be returned, with instruction, how 
much its value is to be lowQi^d. 

Thus every individual's want of any kind may be 
supplied tliroughout tlie state, without any trafRc, 
without money, without labor or trouble ; and all the 
. most excellent arrangements and establishments, that 
the new means afford, may be speedily made in a most 
regular way, which prevents all coUisions and iajus* 
tices. 

The business of the communal and staters conmiit- 

tess is simple and will require but a few hours* timQ 
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ev€i7:Week ^ fiv tlie wants ure not individttaUyi hat m 
a general m^y siqq^&ed. The oonununa]: storediire to 

be ^ed in consequence of the various desires of every' 
individual, which are to be notified at fixed periods^ 
for instance, every 3 months, previous to the commu- 
nal purchase or exchange of suq^lus ; in con^uence 
of these individual lists^ the communal oommitteeft 
have to make their periodical reports to the respective 
state's committees, thix)i^h the oommimal and state's 
president, and vice versa. 

The whole business consists then only in maldng a 
list of the articles desired by ev^ member, then in 
making a list fer the community, outof individual 
ones, and according to communal resolutions, by the 
eommunal committees, then in making a list for the 
whole state by the staters committees ent of the com- 
munal lists, and in conformity with the resolutions of 
the general ass^bly. These individual, communal, 
and staters lists are not oflener to be made than every 
3 months but .once. All this will consequently be but 
a pleasant occupation, beeanse there » no compUcated 

tedious money and book-keeping afiairs. The wants 
of individuals, communities, and state are esfiibited at 
me glance, and provided fi»p in the most general way?. 
Large vehicles for carrying tliousands of tuns by land 
and water, under the diiection of 2 or 4 men, tiauEport 
the things of exchange in the.most rapid and regular* 
way for the whole state, and distribute the same, ac- 
cording to tlie directions of the req>ective authovities 
of the state, amohg the oommunities, from whence 
^they receive in return the suq>lus productions for ga» 
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thering' and exporting them. What now would rc» 
qaare the attendance and industry of many thousands 

and myriads of men, will^ thus be tlie slight task of 
a few men. 

Thus ttie individual, communal and state's concerns 

are regulated without opposite interests ; the strictest 
justice is done to every one, not by punidunents for 
oflfences, hat by preventing all disputes and supplying 
all wants ; humacnity and love is fostered, not by emp» 
ty words, but m deed ; the sense and taste for instruc- 
tion and refined pleasure will be awakened and satis* 
fied in turns ; the intemperance of all kinds be pre^ 
vented, and finer innocmt enjcqrments and pleasures 
fill up the time. A paradise will be accomplished 
then m a 
fburth period. 

After the state is constituted and organized, and 
t^ere is cultivated land sufficient to the wants of the 
inhabitants, they may then avail themselves of the Ml 
benefits to be derived from the new means. 

The means of transport are then to be the first oh*^ 
jects. Artificial roads of vitrified substance and iron 
rails, with establishments and vehicles for moving 
lasge builduigs witii weights of many thousand tuns for 
the inland communication, and floating islands of trees 
and light stuff, that is prepared of any kind of wood, 
and cast and baked in large masses, for transport over 
sea, are to be made. 

: Next to the means of transport, one establishment, 
sufficient for the wole state, for forming and vitrifymg 
out of the most proper materials to be found, parts of * 
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the edifices, such as columns, pillars, entire walls, 
tablesi vaultin;|s, and all other requisites for the builT 
dings, colonadcd, walks, canals, aquadacts, architectu- 
ral omamenii?, vessels, utensils, pipes, pieces for ma- 
chineries, for burmng mirrors, &c, aa described in the ^ 
first part, by means of horning mirrors and moulds. 
These articles are to be transported to tlieir respective 
places, for to erect there the edifices as described. 

The objects of fancy and pleasures, of the same or 
8imila,r substance, are to be made : in short, all things 
of hard, vitrified substance, as mentioned in the first 
part, are then to be made in succession of the demands, 
so that the less necessary articles follow after the 
more necessary onea 

With this establishment a foundery of iron and otlier 
metals, by means of the same burning mirrors may be 
united ; one for the whole state is more than sufficient, 
considering the manner of its use, described in the 
fliBt part 

In one or two years all pasible wants of that kind 

qf the whole state may be supplied, and the most mag- 
mflcent ji^jradise be accomi^ished* such as is pointed 
mi in the first part. 

Next to tliis nrrand object, or simultaneously, an 
eAer establisment is to be made for making all articles 
of pliable or soi't stulf, for dress and soft furnitures of 
all kinds, as mentioned in the first ])a rt. 

Thus there will be but one establishment in ev^ 
community for cultivating all the circumjacent land ; 
and for the whole state are but two establishment re«>. 
qwired, for supplying all other wants for architeeture^ 
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macliineries, garments, dress, ornaments, furnitures, 
and every thing wanted* Besides these establishmenC^ 
there is nothing more required than the roads and vehi- 
cles ibr transport, which both are but produces of tlie 
angle establishment of the whole state. 

All the vehicles .in the whole 0tate may consist iii 
but a single one ; and yet this will be sufficient for 
moving any number of persons, or any freight within 
tlie state to any or every community of the state every 
dajr. To midorstand this, an example may be here 
specified fiir illustration. 

Sup|)ose the state to be a square of 50 miles, ooh- 
taining 100 communities, 5 miles distant from each 
other, 80 as to ftrm 10 rows, each of 10 communities^ 
the road passing tlirough every conununity will then 
be 10 times 45 (as the length of each row from one 
centre of each communal square to the other), that is,. 
450 miles long ; one vehicle will then have time 
enough for passmg through all communities and loed- 
ing and unloading, when it may run at the rate of 40 
miles pr. hour. It would make no difference asi ta 
the distance, if the state were of any other figure with 
the same number and distances of the communities 
One vehicle being large and commodious enough for 
many thousands of persons and tuns at once, it is con- 
sequently sutlicieiit for doing all locomotive bui»ine«s: 
for the whole state. " 

Thuf fourth and last peri6d is the state of a oodk 
plete paradise, having all the migiity powers and msaD» 
proposed ia practice. 
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This ultimate happy state caUy and will be attained 
within 5—10 years from that time hence when the 
first union is formed for the proposed purposes. 
' Great are the powerSi mmple the means for their 
application, simple the proceedings, and simple the 
system of miety, the whole state a paradise, filled 
with vast, most convenient and most magnificent palap 
ces, and ^rdens, full of enjoyments, delights, plea- 
suresy enrapturing sceneries^ rapid communicative and 
locomotive means throngfaoutthe state, wilhout slavery 
of work, without opposite interests, without traffic, and 
^consequently without rational cause fixr enmities bet* 
ween man and man. None is molested, evei*y one may 
live as he please, enjoy the pleasures for which his life 
is made, and exercise fteely all his mental and corpo- 
real faculties, witli a sphere of action, more powerful, 
more extensive, more mudti&rious than the mightiest 
monardion earth was ever knoMm to have. 

The produces of the country will rapidly increase ; 
the exchange of surplus may buy every thing, that can 
be bought ui the wcxrM ; and tiie wealtli, influence 
and power be spread over all the globe. 

New ideas, new desires, new objects of action, new 
sciences and arts^ in&iitely superior to what is now in 
existence, will arise. A new life with superior enjoy- 
ments, uicomperable to the present, will ensue. The 
now hidden mysteries of nature will be more and more 
searched after, and unveiled and applied to the im- 
pfrovement of human life. With honor and disgust 
we shall then look back on our past life, on our past 
ignorance, errar8» superstition, poverty, helplessness,^ . 
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and miaeries ; aBd what we call xiow civiliaatioa will 

be stigmatized with the names of folly, barbarity, aiid 
only be looked upoD as a necessary tcansitory or inter- 
mediate state between the helpless state of savages 
and the state of perfection, of w liich the huuian life be 
capable in this world. 

When once sach a state is fimlied, a total xevoluticui 
of mankind is then the mevitable consequence. Next 
to the realisation of such a state, the rest of the United 
States will, of course, follow the example ; then stio- 
cessively the other parts of tliis continent, and finally, 
by degrees, the other pairts of the world : for no people 
on eartli can, nor will, resist to the overwhelmmg afflu- ' 
encc of all necessaries and commedities of liie. 

But while this revolution is going on, the first state, 
or state?', of the new system of means and society will 
have the advantage of buying and gathering all desira* 
ble and saleable things of the world for themselves ; 
for they can create as much surplus of their produc- 
tions, as tiiey please, and buy with it all things they 
want firom otber parts of the world. 



Americans; have you read, what is stated here, witii 

attention and reflection ; and will you hesitate, to in- 
vestigate the subject a little fiurther 1-^^ 

The chance of associating is placed into every one*! 
power. The way of proceeding is shown firom the be- 
ginnuig to the end, st^bystep^ fi>r attaining all the 
infinite blessings pronUeed. And if this way should 
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not be found plain enough, every further explanation 
required is offered. 

Yea are now before two roads-— fhe only two you can 
possibly take — one is to examine what is offered to 
you ; die other, to neglect it, and leave it to other 
peoples. One way is leading you to conviction, to a 
paradise, to imperishable glory and power, and natio- 
nal independence*— the other one may lead to your na- 
tional annihilation, to your eternal disgrace, to your 
subjection. The one is the road of intelligence ; the 
other of imbecility* The one will be eagerly pursaed 
by men of active minds ; the other will be loitered on 
by triiiers. The one is the road dictated by the spirit 
of our age ; the other by blind adherence to custom^ 
inherited from ancient barbarity and iterance. 

If you want to chose the good and glorious road, 
you have to do it now, or your chance may be soon lost 
for ever. 

In the contrary case other nations or governments 
will use the ofl^ed means for the dominion over yon. 
It will then depend from your masters, what blessings, 
or what curse the new means are to bring on you. 

What is stated before you, is a combination of all 
what is the most valuable of the human knowledges of 
our present advanced tune, and cannot be disproved. 
It is a most serious appeal to the intelligent, self-reflec- 
ling part of all the civilized nations of the world ; not for 
amusmg triflere. The truths exposed will soon be difib- 
sed throughout Europe, and generally acknowledged, 
like 80 many other mathematical and physical truths 
of late are now acknowledged, in spite of what igno- 
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ranee and old prejudices would say against them. The 
truths now before yoa are infinitely more important' 
and useful than any hitherto diircovered. Their con- 
sequences will end in a total revolution of mankind as 
soon as ihey are understood* Whether your nation is 
to act a superior, or an inferior part, is depending on 
your present choice. 

Americazis ; it is now in your power, to become 
within 10 years a nation to rule the world. Your ter- 
ritory can contain, in all affluence imaginaUei from 2 
to 300 millions of human individuals, as many as the 
Chinese empire contains now. It will be filled to such 
a number &om various parts of the world, if you make 
proper arrangements for their reception, whidi the 
new means afibrd. You have it in your power, to rer 
ceive the most Intelligent part out of all nations : this 
will be your greatest conquest ; for intelligence, not 
mere physical wealth, is henceforth to be your only 
power and glory. You may eaase a migration of 
nations, unparalelled in history. You may receive 
them without fear ; for you will have the power on 
yonr side. Mighty engines are to be your future arms 
by land and sea. The government of the Union is to 
have the exclusive possession of them. Your regulap 
tions may pieserveall public safety. ' 

It might be objected, that such a system of popula- 
ting our country with foreign peoples at soiapid a rat€^ 
would deprive our 'own increasmg posterity of the room 
. to live in our country to their ease and comfort, that 
would thus perhaps be in part compelled to emigrate 
and colonize themselves somewhere else* 
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This appears to be a very rational objection, and 
might to be well considered ; for it is just as sound & 
policy for any nationi to care first for their own people 
before they provide for foreigners, as it is to be for in- 
dividuals to provide for their own fomilies in preference 
to strangers, whatever hamanity might say against it 

It is true, such apprehensions may be once realised. 
Howevert care for posterity can humaiily be extended 
only to a certahi limit, beyond which human foresight 
cannot reach. The very measures of care tor a remote 
posterity, by barring our country against immigration^ 
would keep our jx)sterity comparatively weak, while 
other countries, esiiecially on our continent, would, by 
emigrations from overpopulated Europe, soon acquire a 
gigantic population and power, that might, in the 
course of unforeseen events, overwhelm our nation. 
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may not, for tlic gTeatcst part, care very little for their 
coiuxtry, and chose, under circumstances and views of 
the world very diflfermt fiom oors 1 — 

But at all events, the world is large and productive 
enough, to affiurd all the means for human happiness for 
many generations to corned the whole hmnan race, 
so that within ttie next 1000 years tiiere is no univer* 
sal ove»4k>pulation to be foared ; and to care for timet 
beyond 1000 years would be folly in man. 



TliG acquisitions attainable by the proposed new 
means are of so new a iund, so superior to all what is 
ia existence at preseut, they lead directly to a state of 
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life so va49Uy different from our present, and to views of 

human life and tlie world in general so infmitely supe- 
rior to those now extant ; that there is great reason to 
fear of their not being fully understood. The world 
will be quite new to men, and produce quite new con- 
ceptions of the world and human life. The world will no 
longer appear to be the abodes of misery to man, mixed 
with but a small portion of imperfect happiness. Ua- 
^ man life will no longer be, what ignorance will have 
it to be, a probationary state of misery, torments, and 
affliction, a curse, a prey about which satan disputes 
with the creator ; but a paradise, in which man is re- 
conciled with this present state of life, where his fee- 
lings and desires are in harmony with nature, with the 
universe, of whicli man sees himself and his whole 
race a part, and not in perpetual conflict with it, and 
with his fellow-man. Let his expectations about a 
future state after liis death be whatever they may, he 
will see, there is no reason to exclude him from the 
full enjoyments of his life m this present worlds fer 
which his nature is made. And he will easily con- 
ceive, that a life of happiness and harmony with bis 
fcllow-raen, a life in which he fulfils the destiny of his 
nature, can make him better prepared for a paradise 
hereafter than a life of torment and helL 

A comparative view of the common life at present 
and of that attainable by tlie new means will show the 
contrast between both more plainly. 
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1) IN PHYSICAL fi£SPfX3TS : 
Ai present : 

Man has to pay for every thing he wants for his life, 
comfort, or pleasure; because every thing he wants is • 
the product of human labor. So if fae has notlung to 
pay with, the world, with all its delights for man, is 
a strange place to him, of -which he has no part 

The world is a penitentiary to nian, in which he is 
condemned to work feu: life. 

Man is a poor, helpless, trifling bemg, with all his 
drudgery ; for he spends his whole life in handling 
some little tool or other ten thousand times ever again 
and agam m the same wmy mitil his deatii — ^for produ- 
cing some little things for little use or none at all. 

Man lives in a very narrow world ; for it is general- 
ly not much larger to him than his work-shop or field, 
the rest of the world is very little or nothing to him, 
except what be san buy with his money out of it 
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By the new means: 

• Man is at liberty to enjoy whatever the world pio« 
duces for human life ; there is no labor, no pay, but 
Biq)erabundaiice of every thing that is good for man. 
He sees there the whole world as his property and 
friendly home. 

The world is a paradise to man, free of all hLbom, 
full of endless delights and pleasures. 

Man is powerful like a god — at his command he 
may change the &ce of the world— he is lord of the 
gigantic powers of nature, by which he may produce, 
without labor, in one year more than be&re could be . 
done in ten thousand years. He has objects of activity 
of a never ending- variety and of ten thousand times 
greater importance and utility than befi>re. 

Man lives continaally widi thousands of his fellow- 
men together in all enjoyments of life — ^he roves about 
among an endless variety of amusing, delighting, and 
instructive objects — hi Us brilliant, beautiful palace~ 
in his magnificent gardens — in foreign places, coun- 
tries and quarters of the globe— in all climates — ^in 
beautiful paradisiacal floating islands— he may see every 
ether day a new country — ^he may be to day in Ameri- 
ca, to monow in the Weslrindies, thenezt week in 
Europe, or Africa, or Asia, or in some island of the 
pacific ocean — ^receive and impart every day some new 
intelligence— He sees the world million times greater 
and more beautiful than it was before to him— every- 
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The world is a very indifferent place to him ; for, 
except what he cm eat, drink, or U8e-*4aid that costs 
money, and is rather scarce — it is to him hut a mass of 
dirti with some vermras and weed^ on it 



Mah is taught— -and he feels the tmtfac^it— that 
Ijiis world is a vale of misery, which is to give to him 
a fore-taste of hell, to save himself fipcnn it, he has to 
suffer a great deal in the present wicked world. 

If man had equal chances with brutes for life, he 
wQttld attain a proportionate older age. Quadrupeds 
live generally 6 or 7 times as long as their time of full 
maturity is, before they become decrepit. Man would 
have to live, aocofdingly, in an average 6 or 7 times 
i6 — years, that is, 110 — 170 years. The patri- 
lirchs, it seems, lived to sueh m age gmierally. A- 
mong those savage peoples, wMeb are not refrained 
from obeying tlie impulses of their nature, Uie sextu- 
ple period of their maturi^ and upwards seems to be 
no extraordinary age. Among us, man hardly attain* 
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where he ifi at home, among friends— no pay is asked, 
no charge is made ; he is a wellcome guest every- 
where ; tot he deprives nobody of any thing for his en- 
joymcnt or use, as there is superabundance of every 
thing ; but the guest can only be interesting for what 
he has to communicate or to exhibit — ^Novelty can ne- 
ver get exhausted as long as he lives. 

Man sees there the whole world full of varying sce- 
neries, to his delight and substantial benefit ;. for land 
and water, whereever he trods, is covered with useful 
and beautiful growtli of vegetables^ and artificial ob- 
jects, all arranged in beautifid symmetry and prospects, 
to the delight of tlie eye, taste, feeling, smell and fan- 
cy in endless variely^ 

Man sees the world to be a paradise, and maiy get a 
fore-taste of heaven in it, and so much tlie better pre- 
pared for another paradise hereafter ; for ncstbing will 
impel there him, to forfeit it. 

If man, by equal chances with brutes for life, may 
live to an ajge of 110 — 170 years; how much may his 
life still further be prdonged, by superior chances for 
life 

Let us take a glance of the improvements to be 

made by the proposed means. 

There is no cause for compelling man, to live worse 
than bmtes, for doing any thing agamst his iRclination, 
or living in more dirt and impurities taaii orutcs. 

lie has not only equal chances for lile, iu every rc- 
apoct, with brutes \ but all are superior to those of 
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half that age. It is most rational to enquire iato tl|e 
causes of this unn^ral general abfareviation of hmnao 
, life ; they are perhaps not so very occult, as might be 
imagined, and may be discovered without great leamr 

ing, and tliea be found remediable. 

The chances for life, in which man stands yet equal 
with the brutes, are these : 

Man. satisfies the cravings of his appetites pretty 
nearly as well or as ill, as the brutes do. He imbibes 
air and water, such as nature or chalice present to him, 
with all the accidental impurities and admixtures of 
BtuEk injurious to health and life, as brutes do : he ne- 
ver bfiows how to purity them, nor cares for it, nor 
would his poor circumstances allow him to do any such 
thing that requires some combination of means and 
situation. He swallows a good deal of impurities into 
his stomach, from whence many injurious parts of his 
food are ca^rried into his blood &c. He swallows a 
great quantity of still more injurious stufll? invisibly 
with his breatliing air into his lungs; from thence they 
are carried immediately into the innermost recesses of 
his vitality throughout his body, by transformation into 
blood &e. He imbibes the same through billions of 
pores, with which the exterior of his body is perforated. 
He swallows a great deal of dust — So far man shares 
the ignoiance, helplessness, and the fate of tlie brutes. 

It may be objected, that we have pliysiciansto apply 
to, in case of sickness; and so we may, if we need not 
to be afituid of large billsi nauseous stuffi &c. ; -but ex-> 
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ojiy brute's life. ' 

The food is most cautiously, as far as science teaches, 
to be selected, prepared and purified, before it comes 
to his enjoyment. His beverage, water or any liquor, 
is also most cautiously to be selected, prepared and pu* 
rifled for him : water &c. is filtrated, or destilled, so 
that all admLxture of any injurious stuff is made impos- 
sible. The air, he inhales, is not the common atmos- 
pheric air with all its injurious admixtures, but chemi- 
cally purified and improved by wholesome invigorating 
admixtures, throughout his stupendous palaces : and 
this might be effected even in the open atmosphere, by 
peculiar contrivances. The temperature is always 
such as agrees best with his feeling and constitution. 
He is never exposed to any unwholesome moisture, 
cold, or disagreeable heat and transpiration. His 
clothes are of a make, so as to obstruct never in any 
way his perspiration and absorption of his skin. He 
never swallows dust, because there is none, neither 
within his palace, nor in the walks &c. of the surroun- 
ding gardens, being both of vitrified substances, anc} 
guarded against dust from without by j)roper contri- 
vances, and no filth being ever brought in or tolerated 
there. He never inliales the impurities, exhaled out 
of the lungs of men or animals, they being absorbed, 
by adopted contrivances, of substances by their chemi- 
cal affinition. His transpiration is never kept between 
his skin and clothes ; but the cliange and cleaning of 
clotlics may be done hourly without trouble ; they are 
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pcrienccs teach, that among peoples, who liave no phy- 
sicians, diseases, bad health, and mortality are, at least, 
not more frequent than among those, who are amply 
provided with physicians. Still the patients cannot 
do without physicians, and the physicians not without 
patients : all this is very natural in our present state 
of means and society. But what is lacking, is a far 
greater extent of means for multiplying experiments 
and observations and enlarging the study of nature, 
a general diffusion of knowledges of their results, so as 
to enable every one to be his own physician m the best 
way, a situation, preventative against bad health. All 
this is unfeasible in the present state of general poverty 
and opposite individual interests, though most essential 
to life and health. 

The chances for life, in which man fares a great 
deal worse than brutes, are these : 

Ho has to work, when he would fain rest. He haa 
to watch, when he would fain sleep. He has to sit or 
stand still, when he would like to move about. He 
has to over-exert himself againt his utmost desire. 
He has a great many bad habits, injurious to health, 
such as intemperance, in consequence of preceding 
wants or over-excited desires, grown into habits at 
length, in eating and drinldng, unchastity, &c. He 
has to expose himself to wet, heat, and colST^while 
brutes will take shelter. He is confined to rooms or 
to work-shops, where he has to inhale the bad smells 
and unwholesome effluvia of stuffs he is working at, 
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there more objects of ornament than of necessaries. 
He may bathe himself at any moment in cold, or warm 
water, in steam, or in some other invigorating and 
cleaning liquors, without trouble. 

Physicians may be had without pay : every adult 
will be a physician, witli more physical knowledges, 
than any physician could have acquired hitlierto. The 
remedies will there consist more in preventative cir- 
cumstances, in diet, in making the best arrangements 
of all what affects and surround man, than in mere 
swallowing some nauseous stuff after the disease has 
taken place. Such are to be the chief objects of study 
and observation, not of a particular class of a few indi- 
viduals, but of every human being through life, in uni- 
on with all his fellow-creatures. 

So man will no more be as ignorant as brutes in 
things that concern his health and life, but as much su- 
perior in knowledges as his intellect is to theirs. 

The necessary consequences are, that man enjoys 
there constantly a vigorous health, with the bloom of 
youth and prime of life at an age, when now man is 
decrepit, and tottering towards his grave. 

Man is then from his infancy, and already in the 
womb, formed with a vigorous constitution and happy 
disposition for a long and happy life. 

That human life can be prolonged by known physi- 
cal means, is no matter of doubt to any man wlio ever 
troubled himself with thinking about it. But to point 
out the limit of prolongation, is not for our age yet. 
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and of men and beasts, which tliey transpire, and ex- 
hale out of their lungs. He wears clothes, which, 
though they protect him but poorly against heat and 
wet, obstruct his ^transpiration, and the absorption of 
gas, necessary to his life, tlirough tlie pores, which 
keep always more or less disagreeable smell of mjuri- 
ous dirt between his clotlies and skin. The micros- 
cope shows, that the skin is perforated with billions of 
•pores, as outlets or inlets of his body ; that these 
pores are continually ejecting watery liquors, like 
fountains ; and that these pores or canals arc contrac- 
ted or widened according the surrounding temperature 
is colder or warmer ; observations teach, that they ab- 
sorb from the next atmosphere, and tliat the whole 
state of vital functions is cliiefly depending from these 
operations. lie is too frequently bound to filthy lod- 
gings for years. His clothes are generally of a fashion, 
tliat they keep some parts of the body warm, while 
they leave others uncovered, which but serves to in- 
crease the sensibility and evil consequences : the 
clothes keep him warm in the dry state, but keep him 
wet in rain and great perspirations, and cause thereby 
violent obstructions of tlie operations of his pores, that 
are necessary to health and life, till they cause fevers, 
rheumatism, or other diseases, which often enough 
end in premature death. 

The brutes are exempt from such evils, except the 
douieiitic ones, wluch man Jias enslaved lik6 himself; 
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The truly useful sciencest the knowledges of natuTe, 
are yet in their infancy ; they have gaiaed general 
credit only since the last century ; Jt>ut what little is 
there discovered of them is already enough fiyr effect-, 
ing all what is stated. 

There is no cause for intemperance of any kind ; for 
fhere is never any over<^xcitement for it» the satisfae* 
tion of appetites being never opposed or obstructed, 
and whatever may injure health beingf removed, so 
that there be no temptation finr mischievous enjoy- 
ments. 
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There are yet other causes to shorten the human 
fife, to which the brutes are not subjeet. Man is kept 

in trouWes and cares, in anxiety, in imaginary fears, 
in angry passions or grief^ from infancy to old age» 
He has to exert his mind agrainst his will, in learning 
many things, that necessity or customs peremptorily 
vlaim of him. His sensibility is theroby often over-ex* 
cited, or his mind and feelings oppressed : the state of 
tlie vital functions is intimately connected with the 
mental operations ; the feelings, and, in conseqttence, 
life and health are affected thereby. Who knows not, 
that fear, fright, anger, grief, disappointments in love, 
&.C. may cause fevers, and other diseases, and death, 
or premature old age, in children obstruction in their 
growth and developement of their nature, &:c. 7 — The 
brutes are subject to some of these evils, but in a very 
inferior degree, and to many otliers of them not at all. 

Man is superior to brutes in chances for life in no 
respect. For — ^whatever he may boast of his superio- 
rity in knowledges and understanding — he knows ge- 
nerally but very little of his own nature, and nature in 
general, that may be useinl for preservation of healtiit 
and life. What we call among us sciences and arts, 
is generally but for amusement, for vain show, or for 
firettinfr money fr&m mr felUmhman^ the paramount 
object of all Imman endeavors in our present state of 
general ignorance and trivialness. We amuse and are 
amused with imaginary notions, grasp after shadows^ 
and lose sight of what really. could be useful for hu* 
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There is bo cause nor object of fea)r and quarrels, no 

compulsion to any disagreeable occupation and situa- 
tion^ no oppressive cares, nor disgusting mental exer- 
tions to mean and little purposes. Man may live, move, 
play, rest, eat, drink, bathe, sleep, study, observe, and 
do whatever he please, except what is hurtful. 

Tliat serenity of mind, happy temper, is the result 
of goo<l health, of pleasant objects that affect the mind 
and feelings cannot be denied, unless defying every 
day's experiences. 

A combination of all the stated means must then 
produce a condition of men, so much superior to the 
present of any man on earth, that our language wants 
words to describe, or to give some faint idea of it : it is 
but by reflection on the means presented, that the new 
sphere of life may be conceived. 
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man life. For what avail all our specuktions, all 
knowledges of useless o? imaginary things, all posses- 
sions of money and relative wealth, if tliey cannot save 
.us from suflbring, sickness, melancholy, or anger, and 

premature death t — 

Nearly one half of men die in their infancy and 
childhood, and hardly one tenth attain the age of 50 

years, of which nearly all have then lost the prime of 
life. 

The inherent affection of' man for his iamily and 

friends causes the greatest distress to him. For lie 
never is able to make them as happy, as he would wish 
to see them ; but feels only multiplied his own sufier- 
ings by the suflbrmgs of the objects of his love and af- 
fection. This faculty of man, so essential for his hap- 
piness and the preservation of his species, is generally 
a continual bource of cares, grief, and vexations to him. 

* 

Conjugal love is lessened and destroyed at last, by 
disappointments, reciprocal claims and inability to sa- 
tisfy them, avarice or dissipations on one or the other 
side, or other dilTcrcnt propensities and desires in eco- 
nomical respects, vexations, disagreeable temper, ne- 
gligence of personal appearance, want, cares, perplex- 
ities, disagreeable situation, weariness of each otlier 
by being compelled to live constantly together under 
various disagreeable circumstances and impressions. 
Matrimony is often but a partnership for pecuniary 
self-interest, where love has little or no share in it 
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By the 'systematical arraDgements, as pointed out, 
very few men will die a prenrnture death ; and the 

prime of life will have generally a far greater extent 
than 50 years. 

AtTcction and love are fostered and heiijfhtened. They 
are tlie source of the greatest happiness of life. They 
are of the happiest effects upon the human character 
and social life, without producing any of the evil con- 
sequences now^ existmg. The hostile feelings wUl 
be suppressed, and ma&e room for sympathy with all 
fellow-creatures. Man's enjoyments and pleasures are 
multiplied by those of the objects of his affection and 
love. 

Conjugal love is there tiie natural impulse* Nq pe- 
cuniary interest opposes, nor prostitutes there the love. ^ 
No compulsion is there to live and have intercourse to- 
gether against their inclination. Nothing but love is 
left for cause to visit and to admit each other, every 
male and female adult having an apartment by itself. 
Most elegantly and brilliantly dressed and lodged, in 
• the bloom of health, with a cheerful temper, without 
cares or troubles, living in the utmost cleanliness, sur- 
rounded by but pleasant objects, no digust is ever occa- 
flioned, and bve is ever new and pure. Independent 
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from the beginnirt^. How many indifferent or unfor- 
tunate matrimonies are not to be found 1 — Not one 
tenth proyes to be happy. Yet the loye of the fiexes is 
the 8tronge6t passion, and destined for the greatest 
happiness, 

« 

Father and mother will do every tiling in tlieir pow- 
er, to make their offipring happy. They would sacri** 
fice even their lives, to save that of tlieir children. 
They drudge wd toil, not so much for tlieir own bene- 
fit, as for that of their children. They grieve at their 
sufferings, but too oflen in vain. They see them ripen 
to maturity, towards a life of disgrace, of poverty, of 
slavery, of drudgery and perils, of ignorance, &c. ; but 
they cannot help it, or are not aware of it : they would 
die of grief, did they knpw the future misery of their 
beloved children ; but the glimmering of delusive flat- 
tering hopes, always ibr the best, cheers their minds 
only, till sad disappomtment If every man's fate 
was faithfully recorded, what melancholy aspect of liu- 
man life in general would we then have 1 — Out of 
one hundred human lives not one would exhibit some 
cheerful picture.' Every one may ask the liistories of 
his own family and acquamtances, and see what heart- 
renting scenes and mournings and sufferings stept in- 
to tlxe places of fond hopes. Poverty, want, fear of 
want, and, their consequence, self-interest stifle or di* 
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in their respective situations, no dispute or disorder, or 
despotisme can ensue. They come together but for 
pleasant conversation, and mutual pleasure. Decency, 

fine beheavior, sejf-rcspect need not there to be recom- 
mended : they are a matter of course ; because every 

thing that disgusts, gives no pleasure ; and no plea- 
sure, no intercourse. 

The chilciren grow up without trouble, in all the in- 
nocence, intelligence, cheerful and playful temper, na- 
tur^'l to their age, with blooming health ai^d counte- 
nance, most cleanly and beautifiilly dressed, and exhi- 
biting tlius to the eyes of their parents the lovely attri- 
butes of angels. This is no more than what the ar- 
rangements stated warrant 

•Whatever is to be known of man, children may have 
learned at the age of 8 — 10 years,, by mere beholding, 
handlinor and cxamininof the thinofs exhibited to them 
in the palace and gardens, just with no more trouble, 
neither to the teacher nor to the children, ^aii they 
learn now their mother-tongue. • 

Thus will love of the sexes and of parents be made 
a perpetual source of the greatest happhiess, as it is 
destined to be. 
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minisli too frequently the afiection even between pa- 
rents and children. 

Parents liave to train up their children in dirt tind 
rags, to toil and hardships, to sufferings and woes, and 
fi->re!=5ce them in part. Tlicir cliildren, in return for 
their affection, grow cold and indifferent towards them. 
They grow up in bad habits, sour, angry and malignant - 
dispositions, in consequence of their situation and com- 
pulsatorji exertions against tlieir inclination. 

Thus the human mind, for want of agreeable objects 
about him, in consequence of an indifferent and misera- 
ble life, becomes peevish, angry, dissatisfied, malig- 
nant, (quarrelsome, &c. These dispositions are not les- 
sened by his intercourse with liis fellow-men out of his 
family. Whoever has to deal with him, seeks his 
disadvantage, to gain by it. For the gain of one man 
must always be the loss of otliers. Man sees thus in 
his fellow-man a natural and necessary enraiy to him. 
He is cheated and deceived hy false appearances, and 
endeavors to cheat and deceive in his turn. He knows, 
it is but fear, that keeps his fellow-man fh>m robbing 
hiui. 

The poorer man is, the more he is neglected and 
slighted as a being of little use or worth. The richer 
man is, the more he lias to watch his possessions 
against cheat and robbery* 
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Friendship and socialnees are not stifled by sordid 
avarice and covetoiisness. No mean self-interest is 
there the spring* of human intercourse. There is no 
cause for quarrels and malignant, dispositions, or vexa- 
tion. I'lie persons, who pleasQ are courted^ those, who 
do not please, aire not soug-ht for society. Every one 
may partake of any social pleasure, witiiout interfering 
with that of any other person. Desire for pleasant in- 
tercourse is there the only motive that attracts man to 
man ; and without this desire there is no occasion for 
intrusion. 

Men are all equaily»rich, anckindapendent firom each 
other ; for every one shares in all what he sees to su- 
perabundance. They are worth .to each other as 
much as they give pleasure to each other by their dis- 
positions and talents. 
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if morality is to have any utility and defined mean- 
ing, it must be justice and benevol^ce towards our fel- 
low-men ; without them tlie social state is worse than 
dreary solitude*. For what is society good for, if it has 

not these ingredients 1 — To live among an aggregate 
of enemies or indifferent men, is the greatest misery 
•ofUfe« 

There is but one criterion of justice and benevolence, 
this is : to do to others as we wish to be done to by 
others. This appeal to our feelings and desires is ea- 
sily understood by every one ; but how is it with tlie 
practice ? — Why, every one delights the most, when 
he buys as cheap as possible, if possible for nothing at 
all, and to sell as dear as possible, if possible-, nothing 
at all, without caring about what his fellow-man may 
buffer by it. 

The reason why man acts so against liis fellow-man 
is again plain enou^li to every one ; it is, because eve- 
ry one acts so against him ; because this is the easiest 
way, to get through the difficulties of living ; because 
none has ever enough for him^lf and his ftmily ; and 
because he cannot get any tiling for his living or plea- 
sure, except by his labor, or by the labor of his fellow- 
men. 

That every one claims such a beneficial morality 
from others, is natural ; and that none does practise it, 
is again natural. 
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Man has there notliing to give to, and nothing to 
take from his fellow-man, except love and pleasure, 
and this will require neither labor, nor money, nor any 
sacrifice. To give and to receive love and pleasure, 
without sacrifice, is the finest pleasure of life, and 
need not to be taught by speeches ; but inherent feel- 
ings are far more powerful agents than all teachers 
and preachers in the world. All objects around man 
arc agreeable, and cause by the impressions but agree- 
able feelings. No fear of want, nor of man, no object 
of fraud and deception, no traffic, no buying and selling, 
no opposite interest, no distinction of poor and rich, or 
of high and low is there. Man has every thing he 
wants, or knows to exist in the world, without trouble, 
in superabundance, and secured for life, ^o there can 
be no grudge. So the happiness of one interfere* 
there not with the happiness of others. 
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iTie wealthy lives upon the misery of the poor. The 
fortune of one is always to be built upon the losse* and 
miseries of others. 

The more wealth, the more means for happiness 
man thinks to possess. But as he cannot get wealth, 
except from his fellow-raan, tliere is no satisfaction for 
him, except they become poor, while he gets rich ; but 
as wealth without servants would do him but little good, 
tliey must needs be his servants or slaves too. He 
would fain wish, the rich v;ould leave this world, and 
leave him heir to their possessions. But as still there 
would be no limit in his desires ; as he could never^ 
think himself quite secure against the rapacious desires 
of others against him ; the greatest satisfaction in the 
world could only be for him, if some universal mortali- 
ty of wars, pestilence, famine, &c. would depopulate 
tlie world, and leave him and his family sole heirs to 
all the wealth in the world. f> 

Is this perhaps an exaggeration ? — Ask the history 
of our times, of the most civilized nations, of our own 
continent. By the unsatiable desire for wealth, the in- 
nocent inhabitants of one continent were exterminated, 
and the same populated again with slaves from ano- 
ther continent, for work ; yet there was never a want 
of teachers and preachers of morality and religion. 
Do we act now on better principles ? — Are our desires 
and endeavors for wealth more moderate ] — Was there 
ever a man known, whose desire for more wealth and 
power was at a stop ?— The causes of tin's unsatiable 
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itfan sees there, the world is large enough, and rick 
enough, to aftbrd superabundance of all things desirable 

» 

for human life, for himself and all his fellow-meh, f5t 
the present generation, and for many generations to 
come. He sees there, that nothing but ignorance kept 
jnan hitherto in misery, and in conflict with liis fellow- 
an and with nature ; that it is but the height of barba- 
rous ig-norancc, to think, that man must kill, rob, cheat, 
and oppress his fellow-man, for want of means to live 
happy in this world. His longing after happiness is 
there not in vain, and his satibfaction not derived from 
the sutler ings ef his fellow-man, whose happiness is es- 
sential to his own. His feelings are in harmony with 
those of his fellow-man, because his desires and inter-, 
ests are in union, and not in opposition with those of 
others. His morality is in union with his interest and, 
actual happiness. His natural desire is there, to livo 
in peace and harmony with his fcllow-men. For it is 
there not man's possessions of things, but man's social 
virtues and talents, that may be saught after. 
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desire and feelings of every one in opposition to those 
of others exist as they ever have existed, and in conse- 
quence the evils also. 

Man fears his fellow-man more than a beast of prey. 
Hence laws and institutions to restrain him. But these 
compulsive means seem to him not sufficient yet. He 
calls the hopes and fears of religion to his aid, and pays 
willingly his share for teaching doctrines to his fellow- 
men, that may keep them still more in awe against do- 
inir him wroncf. Butascain man finds, his fellow-men 
act the hypocrites, like himself, pay also their shares 
to the same purpose, profess one thing and do another, 
act altogether contrary to their professed doctrines, 
and are as cunning as himself. He gets highly alarm- 
ed, and wishes, to keep, at least, religious fears and 
hopes, for the sake of his own security, in credit as 
long as possible. So we have many elaborate speeches 
of morality and religion, and they are often well paid 
too. Is any man so ignorant or so simple as not to 
know, that all the fine moral speeches do not affect the 
actions ofman 1 — Man cheats and deceives his fellow- 
man, where he dares not rob him, and is deceived and 
cheated in his ti^rn. What we call honesty, is gene- 
rally but a prudent conduct, to gain belief in one's 
words. 

Mean self-interest, poverty, fear of poverty and of 
all its appending miseries destroys affection, and sacri- 
fices it to money. Parents and children, sisters and 
brothers, and friends quarrel and prosecute each other 
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lAan sees in his felIow*man a helpmate for social 

pleasures ; tliere is no object of fear, nor cheat bet-^ 
ween man and man* So there is no occasion tor hiring 
men, to teach others what they ought to do against 
their actual interest. • All causes for enmities are an- 
nihilated, by the annihilation of opposite interests. 
There is no cause of crimes. A man of a sound mind 
can have no wish to hurt his fellow-creature, when it 
cannot do him any good ; and if somebody should show 
then still some malignant disposition, in spite of all 
delights and friendly society, he must be insane; and as 
such cases can be but seldom, they may be treated as 
diseases : man will sympathise with the less fortunate, 
and not make it his business to increase the sufierings 
of the unfortunate. 



Aiicctioa and love exercise their blissful influence 
en life without any hindrance. Fri^ship, affection, 

love come never in opposition with self-intoicot. Ac- 
cumulation of individual, property would be there as ri* 
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to ruin, when their self-interest, theif want, or fear of 
want come into collision* * The object of love is prosti* 
tuted, forsaken for money, aitd rendered miseraUe to 
life. As every tiling, out of want or fear of want, be- 
cosnes venal, it becomes also an object of cheat and de* 
ception. So love is feig-ned and sold for money. He, 
or she, who marries more for the possession of things 
than for the love of the perscm, prostitutes love, cheats 
his or her partner out of the greatest liappiness for life, 
and is cheated so in turn. Those, who would love 
and make each other happy, cannot or dare not marry 
each other, for want or fear of want ; and tliose, who 
•cazmot love each other, have to unite themselves fojr 
life. How few happy matrimonies are to be found, is 
known. All the miseries of matrimonies and prostitu- 
tions are the consequences of poverty and its appending 
labor and sufforings, and fear of poverty. Poverty is 
considered as tlie greatest misfortune ; for the poor is 
neglected and slighted ; he is but tantalized by the ea^ 
hibition of wealth, enjoyments and pleasures of otiiers, 
, and he knows, the good things of this world are not for 
him, but only the laboi^, thorns and thistles of it. 

Want and fear of want chills all fellow-feelings, all 
sense of justice and benevolence. We see this best^ 
where mafet is free to act, in war. J\San kills, and crip- 
ples his ful low-man for sport or glory, with tiie same 
indiHerence, as he would do with a deer or a dog, and 
treated so in return, without caring for right or reaaoiu 
Tiri^ i« about Uia effective ajiount of morality^ 
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diculous, aa accumulation of water now. Love cannot 
there be Tenal» and prostituted ; but love is only given 
out of love and for love, as nature dictates for the hap- 
piness of man. No despotisme, no misery is there the 
consequence of this passion so sweet, so sel&sacrificing 
and so necessary to life. There is no cause for com- 
pulsion or violent restraint against nature. Every 
adult male or female person lives independent in a se- 
parate apartment ; and — no love, no intercourse — Re- 
spect and love are there the only weapons to gain love. 
Love is there not soiled hy drudgery and cares and 
fears and disgust. Only the pleasures of tender love 
in matrimony may be fully enjoyed, without its disa^ 
grcemeiits now so common. Love is tlien, what it ought 
to be, a source of tlie greatest happiness. 

Parents need not to compel their children to do any 
thing" against their inclination. A system of education 
may and will be introduced, to prevent bad customs 
and to cultivate good amiable feelings. Children will 
.sec themselves only among" tender friends, and never 
tmder masters or sour tempered monitors. So they 
will love theur parents and guides by natural impulse. 

Peace and harmony, and but friendly mtercourse 
will be among individuals and nations ; %t every peo- 
ple as well as every individual will have more means 
for enjoying life than they want. The more intelligent 
' nation will have means, to keep the less intelligent 
peoples in awe. Ou both sides they will find it thei^ 
abvantage to keep peace and iriendly intercourse; 
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3) IN INTELLSCTUAL RESPECTS ; 
■ At present : 

Whatever man knows, he had to learu either by his 
own observations or by instructions from others. 

If .man knew no more but what he had leamed by 
his own observations in nature, he would know not 
one thousandth part of what he knows. But he derives 
his ideas, language, and- arts from the experiences and 
practices of many millions of his cotemporary fellow- 
beings* and of noany antecedent generations of times 
immemoriaL 

Men have now a very unequal chance for learning. 
One may rove in all the historical and scientifical 
knowledges all over the world, and pass his life in stu- 
dy of books and records of all known ages, and of na- 
ture, while his neighbour has no more chance for lear- 
ning any thing of what is beyond his horizon thaii a 
brute. * 

The mere knowing, however, makes not happy, as 

little as the mere possession of wealth ; but both are 
but means, of which only a wise application may in- 
erease happmees. 

VVealtli of intellect is, however, fkr more valuable 
than physical wealth, or money ; and wealth of intel- 
lect may procure physical wealth ; but'all the money 
in the world cannot procure intellectual wealth : the 
latter requires time, &vorable circumstances, and stu- 
dy : besides, a man of intellectual wealth may live 
iiappy without physical wealth, while a majji of physical 
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Wliatever man learns there, he learns by bis owa 
observations, the objects of human knowledges being 
"placed before him, so that lie cannot be deceived. 

The instructions of others are to be dociunented by 
visible things. So there can be no delusion. The safe 
criterion of truth is always ocular demonstration by 
analogy ; this again requires comparisons ; and* the 
more knowledges of things, the more extensive com- 
parisons can be made, and the more truths ascertained. 

Men have there, an equal chance for learning. They 
will Icam there in one year more than the most learn- 
ed could learn in all his life. And there will be as 
much difference between the intellect of man in the 
nc vv state and that of the present, as there is now bet- 
ween the most learned and the most ignorant 

m 

. The knowledges are made beneficial to the highest 
possible degree for every human being at once. 

< It m by this increase of intellectual wealth, by its 
equal distribution among all members of fhe human fa- 
mily, that peace and good will among all, and general 
• lutppiness is chiefly effected. Man's own self-satis&o*- 
tion, a never failing source of the finest pleasures and 
delights and highly useful instruction is produced by 
an infinite inteUectoal wealtii. This wes^ is acquis 

4 
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wealth and intellectaal poverty will generally enjoy m 
Tcry inferior degree of happiness. 

Though want of intelligence is either not at all, or 
but little felt of the individual whoisignorant of his 
defect, yet it is far more grievous than want of physi- 
cal wealth. The man, who is born blind, iaiows not 
his misery ; so the man, who is trained up in igno- 
rance, knows not the difference between ignorance • 
and superior intelligence. There is as much difference 
'in that respect between man and maii| as there is bet- 
ween man and hrute. 



Therefore, it is the greatest tyranny and injustice, 
when men are put under so unequal chances for leam- 
' ing, as the case is now. These injustices are carried 
to tlie height of barbarity, if, in spite of these unequal 
circumstances in which men live, the lawsaiifl insti- 
tutions are made, if all men had equally acquired 
full knowledge of all the things to be Imown. 

It is owing to these unequal chances for inellectu- 
al culture, that there is so great a variety and contra- 
diction of opinions among men. Every family, and 
•very individual has its own sphere of impressions and 
iileas , and agam every sect, party pr nation. They 
reciprocally recriminate each other of folly and per- 
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.ved without tiouble, but with ever increasiiig pleft- 
sore. Man needs but to observe tlie objects placed be- 
fore him. He has means to accumulate all things 
of the .world* and to combine them for bis instruction. 
Whatever combination of circumstances man may 
think of for investigation, be his enabled there to rea- 
lise them without exertion. The more man leainsi 
the more he becomes aware of his preceding ignorance 
and errors, and the more he discovers means for increa- 
sing his' knowledges. It will be with intellectual 
wealth, as it is now with physical wealth ; the more 
man lias, the more be will and can acquire, with this 
difference, however, that intellectual wealth can never 
get lost. Man will there be under no limit of means 
for increasing his knowledges. Physical wealth will 
there be no object of human endeavors any more. 

There is a surety, that all men know all things of a 
gjsneral nature to be possibly koown by man; and there* 
lUre a surety, that all men are equally convinced dt 
what is, or is not ; so there is nothing in contradiction 
with the nmds of men in all laws and institutions, 
which axe butorigmated in the general conviction and 
will of the people. There will in consequence be no 
more dispute about any demonstrated truth, than there 
is now about colors or shades, as little as there is now 
about what is square, round, black or white. So it 
will be there with every reality within the perception 
of human senses. And whatever is out of the reach 
of human senses, and consequently not demcn?^ wle, 
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tenenew uh&at diiferencers of ideus, ^ich they do not 
ftUy or not all understand of each other. Those, who 
6uppofle themselves to be better in&rmed than othefB^ 

{wide themselves of it, and despise the supposed less 
intelligent ; these again feel the injustice, and recri- 
minate oth«» in their turn. 

Thus the injustices are reciprocally heightened by 
superciliousness of real or gratuitously supposed supe* 
rbrity of knowledges and intelligence. 

In addition to these injustices and irrational feelings, 
the better informed is more respected and enjoys grea- 
ter pecuniary advantages than those of less informa- 
tion, though they had very unequal chances for it. 

Despotisme of governments and priesthood have in- 
troduced in times of gross ignorance and childish bo^ 
perstition ideas and customs, by enforcing them upon 
the minds of children before they could reason, instead 
of usefid knowledges of realities, which notions have 
been handed down frpm one generation to another un- 
til our time. Ignorant and weak minds are the least 
capable to examine them, and to discern trutli from 
error. Such miserable beings imagine now to know 
a great many things, while in feet they are but poor 
dupes of superstition, and are in a degree rendered in- 
sane by delusive notions. 

Thus we receive generally a great deal of instruo- 
lion in various ways from others. But these instruc- 
tions are either lies or trntha Ifthey areliet^ thejr 
annst lead to endless errors and dangers and misdhiefl. 
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will soon be discovered to be no object of ratwnal dis- 
pute. 



There is no occamon, either tor imposmg lies or for 

enforcing' truths upon -the minds. Let every one, child 
or adult, first acquire all the knowledges of things, 
that be in existence, by showing the things themselves; 
let tlie useful application be made ; let him then com- 
pare his old notions, whatever they be, with those new 
knowledges ; let him see the contradiction, and chose - 
for himself wliat he pleases. There will be no com- 
pulsion, no dispute about opinions as soon as men will 
have acquired fhll knowledge of all what is to be 
known of the visible world ; and till that period arrives, 
let. there be a suspense of all animation about different 
BOtien. It is not by contradicting assertions, that man 
forsakes his notions, it is by substantial proof, evidence 
of his senses, that he may correct his error. And even 
in these cases the demonstration ought never to be he- 
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Pot all conelusionB drawn f5fom &lse ppemiaea must al^* 
ways be erroneous. Men, who are thinking and acting 
from fidee Guppoeltioneb wiU always ixxiagiue, see, and 
expect thinge, tlmt have no existence, and are thus a» 

* unfortunate and dangerous as lunatics. 



If men had ever lived in a state ofinnccenceand 
eincerity— if at least the majority had always been 
wise, well informed men, free of our common irailtiesi 
and incapable of being deceived — if there had never 
been causes for individual self-interest — ^if tliere had 
never been opposite interests among men, and conse- 
quently no inducements to cheating and lying — then 
we might yet continue, to do, like little childr^, faith- 
fully believe all the stories handed to lis from our pro- 
genitors for our instruction and guides, and never trou- 
ble our understanding with examinuig them and the 
circumstances, nnder which they originated, and com- 
paring them to what our present experiences may 
teach. 

But we see, to our grief, fliis will not da Th© 
world is full of lies, frauds, and contradictions ; for 
every one wants to gain* advantage on his fellow-man« 
which is impossible witbmit insincerity. th^ ^ 



* 
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gm\ with assertion tiiat contradict any old notI<m ; but 

conviction of the things that exist must first be esta- 
Uisbed ; then let him his old errors compare with it. 
Old inveterate prejudices must be treated, like disea- 
ses, with cautiou, not, liJte faults, with irritation. A 
madman and a man of prejudices are alike in imagin- 
ing things as realities, though they do not exist ; both 
are but irritated at contradictions to their notions, and 
can only get cured, after they have discovered them- 
selves their fancies to be errors. 

A general state of sincerity, innocence, and true in- 
telligence will then come into existence; because 
there is but one general interest, to be, and to see all 
feUovc-men intelligent, well informed, and happy, itt 
order to increase thereby the general happiness. It 
' will there be as disagreeable, to see an ignorant, su- 
perstitious, or misinformed, unhappy human being, as 
it is now, to see a poor insane, or a deformed man, for 
whom we can but feel pity. Every thing can there 
but contribute to promote innocence, good-natured dis- 
positions, and intelligence. They will so6n cease to 
be dupes of ancient ignorance and barbarity ; and look 
vpon the past errors and ignorance with disgust and 
horror. 

The causes for lying and cheating are removed. 
If any man should lie, or cheat still, it would be of no 
great consequence, and always prove to his own disad- 
vantage ; for he would not be believed again. There 
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j^ractice of deception every day before in email asol 
great affiurs, by individual and nations. 

Every one is impelled by his own wants, to act like 
\ ethers do : and that man would be considered as a fool, 

who would act with perfect sinc^ityi and impliQit be^ 
lief in every man's words. 

The criterion and way of examining for discerning 
truth from lie is henee become proldenmtic 

To resolve this }»oblem is (^ten tN^y ill paid. It is 

1 known, lliiLt such endeavors have been punished by 

I fire, sword, dungeon, difiamation &c. wliile lies were 

honored and well paid. 
I Such have been generally the inducements for tel- 

\ ling truths on important subjects ! 

Bueh is our present miserable state <^ general intel-- 
! ligence, and nothing is done to improve it, except 

so^Qie degree of toleration for those, who venture to 
I speak against general errors and deceptioi^. 

I . li^e are trained up in Ming bur memory with 

1^ TOfds and confused notions ; and learn some insipid 

I mechanical occupation for gaining our livelyhood from 

I ' otti^ers. 

I AU our aim is to bev to gain advantage on our feF- 
|> . low-man I but to gain advantage on nature for general 

I rifl^ilfl^veQient of the human condition, is not thought of 
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would be, at all eveatS} but little gain on one side, 
and little damage on the other. 
' Fraud and lies can iiave no field for practice, and 
the . natural sincerity of one wUl produce sinceri^ of 
the other in return ; for insincerity never pleases and 
never interests. 

The eriterioQ of general truths will as plainly be 
understood, by every one, without teachers, as a child 
knows how to discQjui cold from warm, wet from dry, 
. sharp from blunt. 

By degrees all causes for apprehensions for telling 
truth will subside ; and then will men become rational. 



It is not for men brought up in prejudices and errors, 
to judge of superiority of intelligence. It is only for 
self-reflecting men, that now may soundly judge of 

what the state of better general intelligence must then 
be. 

Man sees and Examines there the things themselves. 

- There is no inducement, no interest, to hurt any 
man's feelings, or happiness ; and the discovery of one 
is equally beneficial for all to the highest possible de- 
gree, without prejudice to any individual 

4** 
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Nature is prodaetive^ beyond all ealciilatioQ, under 

the lead of rational man : die displays continually her 
activity in endless mysterious produetioas. All is rid- 
' die to us. However, we see means and powers infi- 
nitely snperior to all human wants, if we but open our 
eyes and understanding. 

But such is man^s folly and ignorance, that he cares 
Jittle for all tlie substantial things for human life and 
happiness-^if he «ily could turn every thing mto gold 
or money, to buy the labors and dangers of his fellow- 
man — ^then he would conceive himself happy — What a 
trifling creature !— with all his hoast of being the su- 
blimest thing in the universe. — ^Such is but one conse- 
quence, among many equally deplorable, of our present 
general intellectual condition. 

We know not one ten thousandth part of what the 

moeit ignorant among us thinks to know : anrfwe know 
not one tliousandth part of what every man could, and 
ought to know for his own happiness. For all our pro- 
genitors, for thousands of years, passed their lives, like 
we, if not worse, in a general state of ignorance, and 
erroneous, superstitious notions about every thing in 
the visible world. The reason is plain : there wa» 
never any united co-operation for great and useful 
purposes : a few had to domineer over 4he many, by 
«raft : siiiglc uidividuals' reasonings and di^scox cries,. ' 
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Gold, or any thing of high price and of no intrinsic 

value, will be looked upon as a childish trifle of no va- 
lue ; for they can, even for ornament, their only use, 
be substituted by other things, that answer equally or 
better the same purposes, in any desired quantity. But 
the really beneficial produces of nature will be createtl 
in superabundance for every man ; and all the study 
and delight will be directed towards sucli objects, tliat 
may meliorate human life, noUfor some certain indivi- 
duals, but for all men. 



It is not but till tlien, that man virili become a ratio* 
nal creature, consistent witli himself, and witli nature, 
and in harmony with his own race, with gigantic pow- 
ers, means, and objects of activity. He will see then, 
that men lived hitherto, through ignorance and errors, 
like wolves, fighting &r prey among themselves, when 
they could live m harmony and superabundance and 
felicity, ]jke gods. 

Men will then have ideas oftheir own nature, and 
the world in general, very difibrent firom what they 
are now ; for Uiey caji, and will explore ten thousemd 
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contrary to mlgar notionsy^ were^disregarded, or even 
punished in mme way or another, or tliejr had to hide 

their knowledges. . .* 

. What there k' now of seiences, is taught but to a 
few, in fragmmts, and in a v^ery imperfect and labori- 
ous maimeTy both to the teachers aiid learners. There 
are but poor providions for mteriak of usstruction, ex- 
tept books. The study of human nature, and of uni- 
versal nature,and the application of the acquired know* 
ledges are to be derived firom experiments and obser- 
vations, in generalising the conclusions drawn tliere- 
from ; but this is done but in a very limited extent, to 
very limited purposes, with very limited means, and 
and not one ten thousandth part of men in tiie most ci- 
vilized nations is acquainted with the results thereof. 

We have a great many greek and latin names for 
the various branches of the sciences of nature, which 
do not add any thing to the clearness of conception. 
An universal study of nature is hardly ever attempted 
by any individual ; but it is done in fragments for but 
petty purposes. 

This state of mental culture is owmg to but general 
circumstances, and chiefly to our preceding ages. 

To describe the errors and defects of our present 
education and .studies would fill volumes. 

The well informed and reflecting mind,s icnow tliem, 
and the rest would not understand them. Therefcore 
these hints may suffice. 
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times more of it^ than we know now, within one gene- 
ration, and will have removed all the childish errone- 
ous notions of nature and man himselfi that now exist. 
Men will have their mighty means in operation, for 

exploring whatever be an object of human knowledges, 
over all the world ; and the results will be known to 
every one, by new means of rapid commmiicatioii. 

Though we have, by the art of printing, a great ad- 
vantage over the ancients ; yet the means of commu' 
nication will be immensily more rapid and general 
than now ; so that any important event or difscovery 
may be diiSusecT and known to every man throughout 
the world in a few weeks, without pay or labor of any 
individual : and no individual interest will liinder the 
universal diffusion of new valuable discoveries or ideas. 

There will be but one science, but one way to learn, 
and no laborious study and teaching. This science 
will be the science of nature, where every thing is 
connected with every thing ; and no part can be well 
understood by itself, unless its relation to the whole is 
taken into view. It is there not the names, that puz- 
zle the mind, but the things themselves are to be seen, 
observed, and examined, before their names, classifiica- 
^ tion &c. be noticed. The chances for seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling, tasting, and reasoning will be open 
to every one through life. All the valuable knowled- 
ges of the human race may thus be learned by every 
child, with no more trouble than it learns now, what is 
a house, tree, apple, horse &c. with their uses* 
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The glaring difference between the present and fti^ 

ture condition of man is justified by the preceding 
statements ; but those, who do not pay attientioii to ac- 
curate reasonmg, will not understand them ; and I de- 
clare, I do not possess the talent, to express luyself . 
intdligibly to those who do not pay attention to me. 

I am an human, and as conscious, as any man can 
be, of being liable to error. But I have stated tlie rea- 
sons of all my assertions before the public. The atten- 
tive reader will perceive, that T took a great deal of 
care, to guard against error in this untried matter. 
I have offered any further explanation desired on the 
gul>jcct. Vr'h;it could I do mere ? — 

The objects stated are XEani%tly of paramount in- 
terest to every human being, I have a right now, to. 
declare, and ever}- man of good sense will join in it, 
that whoever looks on tiiese objects with indiHerence^ 
and does not bestow his full attention and most serious 
reflection on it, has no rational claim, to be ranked 
witli man. I shall retract this declaration, and submit 
to any atonement requured for it, as soon as the stated 
fundament of the proposals be proved to be absurd. 

It would be inexcusable in me, not to apply to our 
Government in this case fo important for the Nation, 
I think therefore, 1 owe it to tlie public and to myselfv 
to inform the reader, that I have made application, si* 
multaneously with the publication of this book, to the 
Congress and to the Chief Magistrate of the Nation ; 
and as it may be material, to know the manner of my 
application, I annex the copies of both applications of 
wliich the results will be published* 



I 
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To the Honorable the Senate, 
md to the Honorable the House qf RepreBei}Cativc» 
of the United SiateSj in Congress assembled, 

* 

The petition of the iiudersigiied to "your Honorable , 
body most respectftiUy shows : 

The petitioner brings before your Honorable body a 
subject, that appears to him of the utmost importance 
to the nation and to the whole humankind at iar^^e. 

The subject is explained in a book> just published^ * 
entitled : 

The Paradise within the reach of all men, witlwut 
labor, by powers of nature and machinery, an ad-^ 
dress to all intelligent men ; &c. 
of which a copy is adjoined hereby. 

This book shows means, to exalt the American Na- 
tion to power, wealth and a general happiness superior 
to all what was ever conceived by man, within a period 
of less than 10 years. 

The book is published for the purpose of forming an 
association for the execution of the proposals explained 
ih it, in case the Government of the United States 
should not take the exclusive direetioa of tfaiE pew 
great cause. 
The sabstance of this book is : 
1) It is proved, that there are powers at the dis- 
al of man, million times greater than all humaa 
exertions could effect hitherto. 

Tue»e puweiiD are derived ; - # - 



« * 
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a) from wind, ' 

b) from the tide, 

c) froai the waves of the sea, caused by wind, 

d) from steam, generated by heat of the sun, by 

nieuiis of cuiicentrating reflectors, or burning mirrors 
of a simple contrivance. 

2) It is sliown, how these powers are to be raidered 

reactive, so tiiat, notwithstanding" all irregularities and 
intermissions of them, perpetual motions of uniform 
powers to any desired extent and magnitude may be 
produced by them. 

3) A system of application of these powers for (super- 
seding all human labor. 

4) The objects attainable by the system of applica- 
tion. 

5) A constitution for an association, and the condi- 
tions for communicating the remaining details of tlie 
inventions. 

6) In* the second part, the course to be taken in the 
United States, for attaining all objects explained in the 
first part 

7) A view of the condition of man, arismg from the 
application of the proposed means^ in .comparison to 
the present general condition of man. 

Every thing necessary for the con^^ction of the 
stated truths is contained in this book, except one 
simple mechanism of a machine jfor doing .all worics in 
hard materials, in earth, wood, or rocks, and some de- 
tails of establishments, which shall b^ communicated as 
soon, as the fimdamental truths, piwed in this bookt 
are examined, and acknowledged as far as efcsential to 

the purposes in view^ and a way ba £hown and gua^ 
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rantied to the author, to patronize his interest, be it 
from an association, or from the Government. 
Your petitioner humbly proposes to your Ifonorable 

body, 

to appoint^ for examining the subject ^ the hook^ 
a committee J whose objections^ questions^ ordoubtB 

on the subject it is, how ever ^ most essential to com- 
municate to your petitioner ^ who will join Ids replies 
to their report^ for your futOier decision. 



In submitting this subject to your consideration, your 
petitioner has not so much his own personal int^est 

in view, as the interest of the nation and humankind 
at large. 

The new truths ofthebo(^ will soon be promul^ted ' 
throughout America and Europe ; and they will find 
a ready reception in the congenial ^rit and knowled* 
ges of the present days. 

Your petitioner deems it of the greatest importance, 
to offer humbly of these truths the first cognizance to 
the Great Council of the freest and happiest nation on 
earth, this country being the most favorable for the in- 
troduction of these new means into practice. But in 
doing so, he apprehends nothing so much, as that his 
proposals might be mistaken for extravagancoi. and 
therefi9re be slighted, before examination : he fears it 
not so much for his own individual interest, as for your 
honor and glory, and for the glory and happiness of the 
Nation. For, if the American nation diould not be the 
first to malce use of the proposed means, some other 
nation must be it, and may then, with them, rule over 
the rest of the world. 




to 



Your petitioaei is convinced as well, as any mz.n in 
the natioa can be» that, had he proposed an object 
which would bring some millions of dollars into tlie 
national treasury, your sense of your exalted duties, 
your patriotism and wisdom would prompt yoa to be- 
stow 3-our most serious attention upon the subject— 
J^ixl when a subject appears before you, that promises 
ten thousand times more !— wOl it not be taxed an ex- 
travagance, unworthy your copsidcration ? — 

Your Honors, this is my case ! — ^but it is not my 
&ult — ^it is the fiiult of past a^s — of theijr •having paid 
no attention to the subject proposed. 

I ask humidy your wisdom — ^what shall I do in such 
a case ? — Shall I consign with me the greatest discove- 
ry ever made to the grave, for fear of being taken for 
insane and derided } — Or shall I not rather apply all 
the means in my power, to invite the attention of the 
governments of the civilized nations to the subject 
O, if I caimotsacoeed insv^chi endeavors, shall Inot, 
as mv last recourse, solicit the attention of the most 
intelligent part of the public on the subject, when I 
can diow plainly the wajrsand means for deriving in- 
calculably great benefits from it 1— 

Ihave chosen both latter ways — I havBo&red the dis- 
coveries first at ence to the Government and to the Pu- 
blic of the iijfst American nation. If I am wrong, the 
book shoignsi it— if I am right, nothmg material .can be 
disproved ; and in this case I must pursue my course 
towards realizing my great objects whereever I find 
the first chfoice for it 

I am aware, tha^t other discoverers of great valuable 
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things were token &r insane eiren by gDveramente — 
* bfit I know also, tKat some of them found favorable re- 
reception of the Government of the United States. 

One simple truth will often lead to an endless con- 
catenation of other most important truths never thought 
of before ; — so it is with mathematical truths — those, 
who see then but the final revolts, without studying 
the fundamental trutiis, cannot believe them, and very 
readily deem them to be £ible& — The discoveries 
of the 8]F6tem of the universe, the new continent, the 
law of the lever, the art of printmg, the power oi' 
steam, and a hundred others, which all proceeded from 
simple truths and led to infinite results, are examples ; 
but when the discoverers had no authorities of men yet 
for their support, but only sober reason and arithmetic, 
like I have now, to appeal to^ they were disbelieved, 
and it was thought even a disgrace to condescend so 
fiur as to enquire into their reasons — Whether my ex-» 
^ hibited tmtiis shall have a better fate in thill eountrv, 
is now depending from your decision. 

The fundamental truths in the present case arc so 
simple, that a child of 10 years may easily comprehend 
them. They are only these : * 
That the wind, the periodical rise and fidl and the 
motions of the ocean, and the transformation of wa- 
ter into steam afford ten thousand times more power 
than the whole human race may ever want for all 
• imaginable purposes ; that these powers can be ren- 
dered operative uninterruptedly ; that by reflectors 
the heat of the sun can be* concentrated and any de-. 
sired heat produced ; that by this heat steam can be 
generated, and sand, clay, and other vitrescible 



«iib0taiiee8 can be vitrified ; that the finest cuithrar 

tion of soil and all works in the ground can be effec- 
ted by one simple contrivance ; and that very lar^e 
vehicles can be moved by such gxeat powers; and 

that pliable stuff can be composed and formed into 
any desired tbrm. 

There is nothing absurd or confotable in all these fun- 
damental truths ; and they will appear quite common 
things. Yet they are more than sufficient to produce 
a total revolution of the human race, as soon as under* 
etood ; for they can effect in one year more than hi- 
therto could be done in lOUOO years, and things iuh 
heard of. The world wfll take a quite difibrent ap* 
pearance, than it has had hitherto to man — productive 
of thousand times more means fox human hajqmiess 
than the human race may be wanting — a paradise be- 
yond the common concoptions. 

A brief statement of the attainable objects may not 
be improper here, which the book shows more plainly. 

The whole country changed into one garden, supe- 
rior to whatever human hands could ^kct hitherto; 
the ground covered every- where with tlic most fertile 
soil, with all desirable vegetables of the climate, in 
any desired arrangement; the swan^ and lakes filled 
up and drained, the rivers, creeks &c. narrowed into 
channels of vitrified substance, bordered with dams 
against inundation ; elevations, or excavationsof ground 
for any desired purpose ; canals and aquaducts for ir- 
rigating the soil at any time, any wh^e ; ponds for 
fishes on bottoms and with borders of vitrified sub- 
stance ; the water of canals, rivers, ponds &c. in its 
itmost purity, destiiled or filtrated roads ofkurge 
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tables many feet thicks all as in one solid piece of vitri* 

lied substance hard as flint, with iron rails, with esta- 
blisiiments for propelling vehicles carrying many thou- 
sand tund and men at once, running at the rate of 1000 
miles pr. day, in every direction from the atlantic to 
the pacific ocean, mines of any extent and depth; par 
laees superior, in magnificence, grandeur and commo- 
dities, to any thing known, of crystal like appearance, 
inside and outside, and indestructible for thousands of 
years, constructed as if of one entire piece; for the com- 
mon habitations of men every-where ; floating isiandij 
of light wooden stuff impervious to water, made of any 
kind of wood, covered with fertile soil, bearing trees, 
and all kinds of desu'able vegetables, witli palaces and 
gardens, and thousands of &milie8 for their inhabitants, 
exempt from all dangers and inconimodities; which may 
move by powerful engines at the rate of 1000 miles pr. 
day through the ocean. Man may travel over land 
and see from pole to pole in a fortnight, from America 
to Europe in 3—4 days with a certainty, All things 
desirable fer human life, when once Imown, may be 
rapidly multiplied without labor or expense, to super- 
abundance fer every one, and wealth become as cheap as 
water. The establishments and machineries multiply 
themselves, being of a quite simple construction. Soft 
Aimitures fer commodities, or ornament, and dress are 
produced without labor, in the form, fashion or qua- 
lity wanted, ready made, being cast in a similar man- 
ner as paper, of cdiesive and fibrous substances fitly 
prepared, without any carding, spinning, weaving, 
jewing, &c. — In applying the present sciences of 
physics, superior feed, and beverage, scientifically pre- 
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pared, and purified from all admixtures injuriood to 
liealtli, superior air for breathing, aud a superior life iU 
eveiy respect to what was ever in practice, may pro- 
long life to an extent not to be foretold. Man sees by 
these new means himself exalted to a superior kind of 
beings. He maynot only enjoy his life in afar supe- 
.'Tior manner, but means are afforded, to learn in one 
year more highly useful things to be known, than the 
most 'learned could not leamin all his life hitherto^ 
and without laborious study. 

- All such things may be effected within less than 10 
years, beginning with a principal not larger, than a 

turnpike, or a canal of 20 miles costs now, which may be 
coltectgd by shares of 20— 50 dollars — ^but for the Go> 
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is asked, except the trouble of examination. 

The same powers may also be used as weapons for 
conquering and subjectmg nations ; because they sffori 
means, to which neither gun-powder nor armies of any 
number of men can resist — Europe will be approached 
to America withm 8 or 4 days' journey, by means of 
impregnable fortresses. — The question will hence be, 
whether America or Europe is to be the ruling power I 
and this question is now brought before your Honora- 
ble body. The &te of the world is thus depending 
from your decision. 

Your petitioner will, as in duty bound, for ever pray 
^c. 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
J. A. Etzler. 

PittrimT{^ FdMwaiy, 163a 
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To his Excellency, Andrew Jacksorii Prerideni 
of the United States* 



In sending a book to your Excellency, entitled The 
Paradise, &c* and copies of petitions to Congress, I 
• think, I fiilfil a most important duty towards the Na- 
tion, whose glory, power and general happiness is 
trusted to your care. 

I promise to diow, what no mm ever did, and ofler 
mathematical proof for it. I desire nothing so much as 
a suspense of judgment on the subject proposed, until 
im examination and fair iTfiderstanding of it be efiectcd. 

The book is addressed at once to the Government 
of the United States, to the American Nation, and to 
all civilized nations and governments, and will soon 
find its way through America and Europe. — I have 
no hesitation to confess, that I shall seize upon the 
first opportunity for application olTered to me any where. 

For I know, that other discoverers of great valuable 
things, had to labor with difficulties, for gaining a iair 
hearing- and exanmiation and execution, 10, 20 years, 
and some died of grief in poverty, though their disco- 
veries enriched nations after their death. Human life 
is too short and uncertain, as to submit patiently to . 
mich a &te. 

It would be of the happiest cdkisequences for the 
whole human race, if the unavoidable revolution of the 
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human conditiQii, that must take place, in consequence 

of the progress of human intelligence (knowledges of 
new powers and means), throughout the world, would 
originate in the United States, ^ere sitnaUim and 
national constitution are eminently more favorable to 
the free developement of the humap powers Ibr gene- 
ral happiness, than any where on the globe. 

Every friend to huiiiaiiity would therefore rejoice, 
if the Government of the United States could be pre- 
vailed, to bestow attention iipon such subjects, as pro- • 
posed, and it will certainly behove to tlie dignity of 
an enlightened people, not to send new proposals home, 
without enquiry ihio die reasons, because tbey may 
seein extravagant*- 

If any thing material can be disproved in my state* * 
ments, I am silenced for ever, and the government will 
be justified in the eyes of the nation and of other en- 
lightened peoples, for not taking any further notim 
of the subject. — But in the contrary case, your Ex- 
cellency may judge, what the consequences would be. 

I humbly leave it to your Excellency whether, and 
in what manner, you will please to'ljivor the proposalsL 

I am most respectftdly 

yovat 

most obedient humble servaal, 

J. A. Etzler^ 
PilUburgh, Febijuary, 21, lS3a 
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Proposal qf a monthly pampfUet, entitled : 
THE NEW WORLD. 



Tfae subject exhibited in tite book of thb paraoim 
dec is of so new, extensive, multifarious, and most im^ 
portont a aature, that it is inesdiaastible in itself; it 
ediiUti, as it is riiown in thb faradisb, a world alto- 
gether new to man : and if these g^reat truths find any 
attention at all among the public, it will appear evi- 
dent, that they are fraught with endless consequences 
throughout the world, and will cause, before long, a 
total revolution of the human race. For who will lon- 
ger dntdge m through life in poverty, fears want, 
and miseiy, when he once understands the means for 
livii^ as haf^y, as he be capable to enjoy, and as rich^ 
as he please 1 — ^The road towards this great end, tte 
summit of all human desires, is shown in the paradisk. 
— Whoever thinks, he can disprove any material state- 
ment of it, is requested to do it. The auUior allbrds 
every desired opportunity for it. 

But if this cannot be done — is it to be expected, that 
m^ will be so dull, as not to do any thing towards iur- 
ther enquiry and execution of the proposals ] — 

Meetings are nroposed, in which associations may bt 
ibrmed in the prop<^ i^er. ' 

But there most be some centre, and some medium 
of communicating whatever occurs in this behalf. 

Therefore, it is proposed, to issue a pamphlet at the 
end of every month, of two sheets medium, in pam- 
phlet form, under the title of the new would. 

It is certainly a new world for humjin life, that 
here is eaJiibited. The subject of the paradise will 
be there more amplified, animadversions on the sidiject 
will find admittwce in it ; the queries and answers 
ralattfe to the new means, and all other publications in 
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relatioji to the subject, tlie meetings, and tlicir resolu- 
tions, the (leciaiontj of the government, and in short, 
every tiling transacted, or to be transacted, will have 
this pampUet for its sole medium of communication on 
this new great cause. 

Tliose, who conceive these great truthsi will natu- 
rally widi, that some means might be used, to rouse 
men from their torpor and trivial life to reflection and 
co-operation for attaining a far superior sphere of life; 
and they are respectfully invited, to support the author 
with their talents and influence, in forwarding their 
remarks to him for publication. 

The objects of the pakadiss will be there more ful- 
ly detailed, and illustrated by examples, dialogues &c. 

Though objects of &ncy and pleasures are by no 
means excluded in the new world, yet every thing 
shall have a rational tendency^ and be founded in reason. 

Respect to existing errors shall be paid, not for the 
sake of their own value, but for tlie sake of persons, 
who are attached to them ; but they shall not be advo- 
cated, when incompatible with perfect happiness. 

The New World will present an untrodden field, in 

{hysical, moral, and intellectual respects. It is the 
rightest prospect^ that ever man could conceive, foil 
dT realities ; but it cannot be, by its nature, retrospec- 
tive, except taking now and then a glance to the gloom 
behind us, to contrast the prospect before us with it 
So the New World will present nothing but new things 
and new conceptions. It is not for slotliful minds, that 
sluggishly cling to old notions and things, but for men, 
who reason. 

The New World will appear as soon, as a sufficient 
number of subscriptions are forwarded to the author, 
for the first six months, or the first six numbers, at the 
price of 2 $, if paid in advance, and 9 $, if paid there* 
after ; the subscribers pay the postage. 

Whoever subscribes 6 copies, receives 1 gratis. 

Letters will be received under the direction, postage 
paid, to J. A, Etzler in Fittsburghf Pa, 
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